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Amertiea = 46-Year-Old Investment 


Business A\ eekly 


oe you are to safeguard your 
capital and income, you can- 
not sit idly by and ignore the 
implications of the changing 

















Meet Today’s Investment Challenge Boldly 


Under the guidance of our Staff you follow a 
carefully planned program with the assurance that 
all new developments and potential influences 
affecting your security holdings are being co- 











business outlook. For investors stantly appraised. The changes in investment T 
with the courage and foresight policy or in specific issues are recommended on‘y 8 
to accept the challenge of to- after careful analysis of every pertinent factcr. a 
day’s investfhent conditions, this can prove to be 2 a 2 4 
one of those rare opportunities to readjust their To determine which issues are the most suitable \ 
investment portfolios to cope successfully with the to hold at a particular time is no easy task. Nor 
- economic pattern which is now taking shape both is it any easier to determine which should be 
at home and abroad. sold to avoid future losses. But it is possible to 
But to appraise accurately the significance of achieve successful results and to establish and 0 
the various factors influencing security values is maintain @ progressive investment program afford. A 
no longer a one-man job. It is a task requiring ing a liberal income return and possibilities of Ir 
the services of a large staff of investment spe- long-term capital appreciation. To do this, how- : 
cialists. That is why so many investors have found ever, you need the guidance of an organization 5 
our Personal Supervisory Service of inestimable such as ours which has been serving investors G 
value in helping them to establish and maintain successfully for more than 46 years. B 
an investment program exactly suited to their : ae D 
particular needs and conforming at all times to Personalized Supervision—Key to E 
the economic outlook. Better Investment Results 
Why Are So Many Investors Specializing in the planning and supervision . 
Careless About Their Holdings? of individual investment portfolios, FINANCIAL L 
; Wortp RESEARCH BuREAU is ideally equipped to N 
It defies explanation why so many normally help you obtain far better investment results than C 
prudent individuals who seek and obtain the best would be possible without the benefit of sound Si 
legal and medical advice when necessary and guidance. As a subscriber you have at your com- v 
insure themselves against every possible con- mand the facilities, training and judgment of a N 
tingency are so careless about their investment large group of investment specialists—not the Si 
welfare. In a matter of such vital importance you opinion of one individual—but the combined : 
owe it to yourself to seek sound investment guid- judgment of a well established organization de- Z 
ance to preserve your capital and maintain your voting its entire time and energies to the analysis F 
income. The knowledge that your investments and determination of investment trends and 
are under the continuing supervision of an or- security values. 
ganization whose sole job for almost half a 
century has been serving the investor will provide Year after year a large majority of our clients 
relief from constant worry. You have the assur- renew their subscriptions to our Personal Super- 
ance that every possible precaution is being taken visory Service. Why not decide to join this 
to safeguard your investment welfare by keeping group of satisfied investors and follow a care- R 
your holdings adjusted to changing economic fully planned and supervised program in the de 
conditions. future? | : 
ecoceoeoeeeeeeeeee eoeceeee eee eceeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeseeees , 
FENANCIAL WORLD. RESEARCH BUREAU ; 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. ; 
[] Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service 
for the Investor.” H 
C I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices 
and would like to have you explain whether your service wou'd 
“be adaptable to my problem and if so, what the cost will be for 
supervision. My objectives are 
( Income (0 Capital Enhancement C0 Safety 
It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. ¢ 
£6864 06 Nb eHOR A RARE TANS chp ene eee eee: | ®. 
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The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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What do 


PROFESSIONALS 
think? 


iF the above question leads 
you to believe that we 
offer an open sesame to successful market 
operation—or tips—or a lot of high-sounding 
pronouncements about securities . . . please 
read no further. 
BUT —if you would like to 
have some really inside 
facts . . . if you would like to know what 
investment dealers and investment salesmen 
actually think, and say, and propose... if 
you would like professional comment on 
all classes of securities . . . then what follows 
will certainly interest you. 

THE INVESTMENT DEALERS’ DIGEST, 
trade weekly of the investment profession, pro- 
poses to accept a limited number of subscrip- 
tions from individual investors. You are invited 
to accept a special trial offer of 30 weekly 
issues for $3.50. (Regular rate is $7 per year.) 

You will receive weekly comment and analyses 
on securities in the industrial, public utility, 
railroad, investment company, bank and insur- 
ance, Latin-American and other fields. No rec- 
ommendations to buy or sell . . . but up-to-the- 
minute, unbiased, “horse’s mouth” facts upon 
which sound investment decisions can be based. 


FREE! 


Off the press recently came a 226-page book 
by Roger Babson: “Looking Ahead 50 Years”. 
Mr. Babson predicts a forthcoming economic 
collapse, followed by a tremendous recovery. 
He names those industries most likely to be 
affected, tells why, and makes 19 predictions 
for the future, including tax exemption, interest 
rates and inflation. 

We will send you, with our compliments, a 
copy of this fascinating and provocative book 
(the price from Harper’s is $2.50) if we may 
have the privilege of entering your trial sub- 
scription for the DIGEST today. 

Clip this ad. Attach your name and address, 
together with your check for $3.50. Roger Bab- 
son’s book will be mailed to you at once, and 
for each of the next 30 weeks you will receive 
the newsmagazine of the investment profession. 


THE INVESTMENT DEALERS’ DIGEST 


150 Broadway - New York 7, N. Y. 
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ALUMINIUM LIMITED 
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On July 13th, 1949, a quarterly 
dividend of Fifty Cents per share 
in Canadian currency was declared 
on the no par value Shares of this 
Company payable September 3rd, 
1949, to shareholders of record 

. at the close of business August 
8th, 1949. 


Montreal J. A. DULLEA, 
July 13th, 1949 


Secretary 
























The 7,500,000 workers who are each investing on the 
average of $20 per month in Savings Bonds 


Here’s a sales force that’s helping to win economic peace 
of mind for the nation. It already has dealt heavy blows 
to inflation, fear, and doubt. This sales force is comprised 
of people who really are doing something to build security 
and protect the American way of life. 


They are building security for themselves by buying 
Bonds. Every $3 they invest will pay $4 at maturity. 


They are building security for their companies. As 
each Bondholder’s own sense of security increases with 
his Bond purchases, he becomes :. better worker. Plant 
morale improves. Production increases. Absenteeism, 
labor turnover, and the accident rate all decline. Concur- 
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The executives of the more than 20,000 companies that have 
sponsored the Payroll Savings Plan 
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The employees who serve as volunteers selling U. § 
Savings Bonds to their fellow employees 


rently relations between employer and employee improve. 


They are building security for the nation. Savings Bond 
dollars are deferred purchasing power—an assurance of 
good business to come. The Treasury uses net Savings 
Bond dollars to fight inflationary credit potential in the 
banking system by retiring short-term bank-held Federal 
securities. 


If your company isn’t an active part of this sales force, 
better join now and get in on the benefits! Full informa- 
tion is available from your State Director, Savings Bonds 
Division, U. S. Treasury Department. Phone him or 
write the Treasury Department, Washington 25, D. C 





The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and The Advertising Council. 
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Output Up 








Me has been heard in recent 
months about productivity. 
The May-June issue of the AFL’s 
Monthly Survey stated “wage in- 
creases should now be based on past 
or future increases in productivity to 
prevent undue rises in costs’—a po- 
sition rather sharply at variance 
with CIO contentions that they are 
fully justified by industry’s alleged 
ability to pay them. President Tru- 
man’s recent mid-year Economic Re- 
port to Congress took a somewhat 
more neutral tack, holding that “the 
benefits of improved technology and 
productivity should be reflected both 
in the wage structure and in the 
price structure.” 














Elusive Concept 





Productivity is a rather elusive 
concept. It is easy to think of it 
solely in relation to labor’s willing- 
ness to turn out a fair day’s work, 
and productivity is undoubtedly held 
down by excessive absenteeism, by 
ieatherbedding such as that: found on 
the railroads, by arbitrary union re- 
strictions: on output in the building 
trades and elsewhere, by practices 
such as union painters’ refusal to 
use wide brushes or spray guns and 
by any other voluntary factor which 
keeps the individual worker from do- 
ing his best. 

But factors over which labor has 
JULY 27, 1949 


















But 


Wages Rise Faster 


Worker productivity has risen slowly for many years. 
But the advance was interrupted during reconversion, 


and has been far outstripped by gains in wage rates 


no control are also involved. Pro- 
ductivity may also be held down by 
inexperienced working forces, by low 
levels of output (as in 1932) which 
make for wasted man-hours and by 
raw material scarcities or major 
changes in the nature of the product 
turned out; both of the two latter in- 
fluences were present during postwar 
reconversion. One of the most im- 
portant determinants of productivity 
is the level of technological advance- 
ment, a management responsibility ; 
one man operating a modern ma- 
chine can often excel the output of 
a dozen men using obsolete methods. 
Thus, neither labor nor management 
can take full credit for increases in 


productivity, nor must either party 
assume a full share of blame for de- 
clines. 

The most convenient way to meas- 
ure productivity statistically is by re- 
lating unit production to man-hours 


worked. The resulting data must, 
however, be used with caution, for 
they can take no account of changes 
in the quality of the product over 
a period of years nor do they allow 
for the effect of changes in technol- 
ogy made for reasons—such as the 
use of cheaper raw materials—other 
than a desire to conserve man-hours. 
And in compiling an index of pro- 
ductivity covering more than one 
industry, the relative weighting of 
each product must necessarily be 
arbitrary. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
compiled indexes of man-hour output 
and unit labor cost for manufacturing, 
mining, agriculture, railroads, utili- 
ties and many sub-groups within 
these broad categories. Indexes for 
1947 are the latest available, how- 
ever, and the index for all manufac- 
turing combined has not been carried 
beyond 1939. The accompanying 
tabulation is our own compilation. 

Please turn to page 22 


Manufacturing Labor Productivity 


1939 = 100 

Output Unit Output Unit Output Unit 
Per Labor Per Labor Per Labor 

Year Man-Hour Cost Year Man-Hour Cost Year Man-Hour Cost 
ee 60 1916.... 53 86 1Saa.... 87 85 
ree 63 1937.<:. 4 . M0 1944.... 88 101 
1. See 62 1918.... 48 138 195. ... 93 99 
ee 64 1919.... 52 158 1936... .. 95 95 
1 eae ae 68 1920.... 51 183 1937:... 96 105 
BOE iw o>" otkce 64 1Gmn.... SS .1%6 1938.... 94 106 
re 64 1922.... 65 127 1939.... 100 100 
ee 64 1923... 65 139 1940.... 106 99 
eee 70 1924.... 68 137 1941.... 108 . 109 
ee 70 3925: ..'. 72 130 1942....- BH 126 
ieee... 4 68 1926.... 74 127 3943.... 382 241 
Do ere 76 Ly oe 75 126 1944.... 112 149 
|) ee 79 1926 2 6: 80 121 3O65.... 213 149 
\. ? oo 76 [| 83 116 1946.... 106 166 
1. wer 78 19a... 82. 5 1947.... 106 187 
1914.... 48 80 1931... 83 106 1948.... 107 201 
igta.... SI 77 1944... 80 95 1949*... 112 202 





*First five months. 





A Portfolio For 


Semi-Monthly Income 


Income from these good grade issues is balanced month 
by month throughout the year. Amply diversified, the 
group provides a conservative vehicle for investment 


he investor with even a compara- 

tively modest amount of capital 
can develop a portfolio which will re- 
turn dividend checks to him regularly 
and frequently throughout the year. 
This can be achieved without sacri- 
ficing the prime investment criteria: 
quality, diversification and yield. 

A steady flow of income has impor- 
tant advantages to persons of moder- 
ate means. In many instances, divi- 
dend checks are used to augment 
earnings to meet household or other 
regularly recurring expenses. Bills 
must be paid and supplementary cash 
received from stockholdings can be of 
great assistance in balancing a month- 
ly budget. 


Primary Considerations 


When building a portfolio for semi- 


monthly or monthly income, safety 
and quality are the ruling considera- 
tions. The element of risk must be 
minimized, since irregularity of any 
sort will destroy the purpose for 
which the portfolio was created. 
Quality must be high because a lim- 
ited amount of capital for investment 
is assumed and, therefore, risk taking 
is unwise. 

In addition, if investment income 
is to be depended upon as part of 
monthly receipts; quarterly dividends 
must meet the test of regularity as to 
the amount of the distribution and the 
date of payment. Should either be 
irregular, or should there be a suspi- 
cion that current 
quarterly rates 
might be subject 
to change, the is- 





No. of = — Dividends . Price Per Annual 
sue must be con- Shares Issue Since Regular Payable Share Cost Income 
sidered __unsatis- 45 American Home Prodtcts 1926 $0.10 Jan. 1 and monthly = — “ere 
20 Wrigley (Wm.) Jr........ 1913 0.25 Jan. 1 and monthly 0 1,400. * a80. 
pupal Tatts > a... 19022 0.75 Jan. 1 and quarterly 55 1,100.00 _ 60.00 
porttolio. 30 Philip Morris, Ltd........ 1928 0.50 Jan. 15 and quarterly 45 1,350.00 90.00 
The accom- 35. Chase National Bank..... 1879 0.40 Feb. 1 and quarterly 34 — 1,190.00 see 
panying list of 30 Cleveland Electric Illum:.. 1900 0.55 Feb. 15 and quarterly 39 1,170.00 eu 
stocks has been 25 Monsanto Chemical....... 1925 0.50 Mar. 1 and quarterly 53 1,325.00 50. 
30 Kresge (S. S.)........... 1913 0.50 Mar. 11 and quarterly 40 1,200.00 a75.00 
selected to fulfill i ieoed 
these require- a—Includes extras. DOM iN. ta $9,995.00 $542.25 
4 FINANCIAL WORLD 





ments. Only eight issues have been 
included, yet an investor who pur- 
chases all these shares would receive 
dividend checks at the beginning and 
the middle of every month. 

In the course of a year, the buyer 
would receive a total of $466 in peri- 
odic dividends, a return of approxi- 
mately 4.7 per cent on total funds 





invested. Extra dividends of 25 cents 
per share by American Home Prod- 
ucts, $1 per share by Wrigley, $1 by 
Philip Morris and 50 cents by Kresge 
lift total yearly income to $542.25, 
affording a yield of 5.4 per cent. 
Payment dates are spaced to pro- 
vide approximately the same sum 
each month from regular quarterly or 
monthly dividends. During January 
and the first month of the second, 
third and fourth quarters, regular 
distributions (excluding extras) 
would amount to $39.50 per month. 
In February and the second month 


of the remaining quarters, dividends 
would total $40 per month. March 
and corresponding payments would 
aggregate $37 monthly. 

Quality has not been compromised 
to achieve the semi-monthly income 
feature. Five of the issues listed 
have been given A ratings by Finan. 
CIAL Wor Lp; two, Philip Morris and 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating, are 
B+ issues. One, Chase National 
Bank, an equity of undisputed qual- 
ity, is not rated because it is traded 
over-the-counter. Dividend contin- 
uity has been excellent. Even Philip 
Morris, the company with the short- 
est history of uninterrupted distrib- 
utions, made regular disbursements 
throughout the depression of the 
1930’s. Dividend records range from 
22 years without omission for Philip 
Morris to 71 years for Chase Na- 
tional Bank, with an average of ap- 
proximately 39 years for the whole 
group. 

Modifications Possible 


An investor need not purchase the 
entire portfolio to obtain a regular 
semi-monthly income. Wrigley and 
American Home Products may be 
dropped and a buyer would still re- 
ceive checks twice a month by in- 
vesting about $7,300; or Texas Com- 
pany, Chase Bank and Monsanto 
Chemical might be eliminated with- 
out destroying the semi-monthly in- 
come feature, enabling an investor to 
obtain dividends twice a month on 
an investment of $6,380. 

Here, then, is a group of equities 


which satisfy all investment criteria, 
and in addition, allow the investor 
to select his commitments in such 
a manner that income will be received 
For the security 
buyer with limited capital, a portfolio 
made up of the eight stocks shown 
in the accompanying statistical re- 
view, constitutes a desirable and cor- 


in a steady flow. 


servative investment. 


Good Grade Portfolio for Regular Income 
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irst quarter profits of Peoples 

Gas Light & Coke were the high- 
est in the company’s 96-year history. 
Both consolidated sales of $20.6 mil- 
lion and net earnings of $3.2 million 
topped all previous records. Gas 
sales in terms of heat units delivered 
were up more than 50 per cent from 
the similar period of 1948 and com- 
mon share earnings advanced almost 
30 per cent. 

These extremely favorable statis- 
tics are directly due to recent changes 
in the corporate organization of this 
Chicago gas supplier. Late in 1948, 
Peoples Gas acquired 100 per cent 
ownership in Natural Gas Pipeline 
Company of America and Texoma 
Natural Gas Company from three 
large oil companies and Columbian 
Carbon. These purchases, which cost 
$32.7 million, completely integrated 
the company’s operations from the 
extraction of gas to its delivery to 
ultimate consumers. 
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Annual 
Income 


$65.25 
a80.00 
60.00 
a90.00 
56.00 
66.00 
50.00 
a75.00 





—— 


$542.25 
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Texoma and Natural Gas Pipeline 
were formed in 1930 for the purpose 
of producing gas and transporting it 
from the Texas Panhandle to the 
Chicago metropolitan area while also 
serving other markets en route. Tex- 
oma’s reserves consisted of 132,000 
acres of leaseholds in the Panhandle 
gas field. Natural Gas Pipeline built 
a 24-inch main pipeline to carry this 
supply to utilities and other users. 
Completed in the fall of 1931, the line 
had an initial capacity of 175 million 
cubic feet per day. 

Gradual expansion of operations 
has led to substantial growth of both 
units. Today, Texoma has 308 miles 
of gathering lines connecting its wells 
with two field compressing stations in 
Fritch and in Moore County, Texas. 
Its 221 wells supplied some 349.1 
million therms of fuel to the Peoples 
Gas system last year and approxi- 
mately 96.7 million therms to others. 
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Improved Outlook 
For Peoples Gas 


Recent purchase of natural gas reserves and pipe- 
lines should result in higher profits for this established 
utility. First quarter earnings were at record levels 


Cushing 


Natural Gas Pipeline Company. of 
America now owns and operates a 
pipe line system consisting of a 24- 
inch line and a 26-inch line running 
715 miles from Gray Junction, Okla- 
homa to Geneseo, Illinois, and two 
24-inch lines from Geneseo to a spot 
near Joliet, Illinois. A 20-inch lateral 
line from Geneseo to the Wisconsin 
state line delivers gas to the Wiscon- 


sin Southern Gas Company. 


Ten 


compressor stations have been in- 
stalled along the main line together 
with branch lines, meter and regula- 
tor stations and other equipment. 





Peoples Gas Lt. & Coke 


Operating Earn. 
Revenues Per 
Year (Millions) Share dends 


1929.. $37.6 $11.10 $8.00 
1932.. 341 6.20 6.50 
1937.. 40.6 3.65 2.00 
1938.. 38.5 2.97 1.00 
1939.. 40.00 4.13 2.50 
1940.. 418 4.63 3.00 
1941.. 42.7 6.53 5.00 
1942.. 449 6.10 4.00 
1943.. 428 5.62 4.00 
1944.. 43.1 4.67 4.00 
1945.. 442 5.47 4.00 
1946.. 43.6 10.06 5.00 
1947.. a52.1 a10.03 5.371%4 
1948.. a59.0 a8.72 5.62% 
Three months ended March 31: 
1948.. $17.4 a$3.76 .... 
1949.. 20.1 a4.86b$4.50 





Divi- 


-Price Range~ 


High Low 
404 —208 — 
121 — 39 
651%4— 22 
42 — 22% 
45 — 30% 
43 — 23 
54 — 36% 
47'YU4— 36 
614%4— 46% 
70%— 55 
96%4— 69 
115 — 86% 
1014%— 81% 
99 — 863% 
cide — $634 


a—Not entirely comparable with former years 
because of accounting changes. b—to July 20. 


The acquisition and full control of 
these enterprises is of substantial im- 
portance to Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke. The combined properties will 
not only provide an additional source 
of income for Peoples Gas due to 
sales by the pipeline to outside cus- 
tomers, but also will create savings 
since profits of Texoma and Natural 
Gas Pipeline will now accrue entirely 
to Peoples Gas Light & Coke. 

The effects already have been 
shown. During the first two months 
consolidated profits of the system ag- 
gregated $3.30 per share, of which 
$2.26 represented parent company in- 
come while the remaining $1.04 was 
earned almost entirely by Natural 
Gas Pipeline and Texoma. While 
this ratio may not be maintained for 
the full year, it can be seen that rev- 
enues from the two newly acquired 
subsidiaries will make a sizable con- 
tribution to profits. 


Needs Unsatisfied 


Despite the size of the pipeline sys- 
tem and the magnitude of gas re- 
serves, Texoma and Natural Gas 
Pipeline have not been able to satisfy 
total gas needs of Peoples Gas and 
other utility customers. For many 
years Texoma produced 75 per cent 
of the requirements of the system; 
however, the growth of population in 
the area served has necessitated the 
execution of long term contracts with 
independent gas producers, notably 
Shamrock Oil & Gas and .Panoma 
Corporation. Present capacity of 
Natural Gas Pipeline’s transmission 
facilities is about 484 million cubic 
feet daily of which 386.2 million cubic 
feet are available to the Chicago met- 
ropolitan district. 

Although the last major transmis- 
sion line of Natural Gas Pipeline was 
completed little more than a year ago, 
demand has already given indications 
of outrunning supply and Peoples 
Gas is seeking approval for the con- 
struction of another new line to sup- 
ply gas to Chicago and its environs. 
Necessary commitments for pipe have 
been obtained and the company is 
negotiating for gas reserves in the 
Houston, Texas, area. As submitted 
the proposals call for supplying up to 
500 million cubic feet daily via the 
new line, 77 per cent of the total 
to be distributed in and around 
Chicago. 

The purchase of growing enter- 

Please turn to page 24 
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Equipment Trusts-- 


“Rich” Investments 


This type of security is almost loss-proof; investors 


must, therefore, accept rather low yields. Nevertheless, 


equipment issues satisfy a number of investment needs 


he history of railroad financing 
I of the equipment trust type is 
long and honorable. Since the first 
use of the device in 1868, defaults 
have been almost negligible and per- 
formance outstanding. Losses of 
principal by holders of such issues 
have been almost infinitesimal; even 
in cases of bankruptcy, railroads al- 
most without exception have contin- 
ued to service equipment trust issues 
fully and courts have consistently 
given preferred treatment to this class 
of securities. 

Basically the attractiveness of 
equipment trust certificates rests 
upon the strong legal position ac- 
corded these issues and the indis- 
pensability and resale value of the 
equipment covered. Under the most 
popular legal form, “the Philadelphia 
plan,” the railroad acquires posses- 
sion of its new rolling stock by a 
process similar to a conditional sale. 
The carrier makes a down payment 
of 10 to 25 per cent of the total cost 
of the new equipment, the remainder 
being financed by equipment trust 
certificates. Although the cars are 
delivered to the railroad, title to the 
rolling stock remains with the trus- 
tee of the equipment trust issue until 
the last payment due from the rail- 
road has been made. 


Procedure in Default 


Should the railroad default on 
either the principal or interest of its 
obligation, it can be required to turn 
over the entire equipment covered 
under the lease to the legal owners, 
who may dispose of it as they wish. 
While sales have been rare, the possi- 
bility of such action tends to prevent 
defaults and affords equipment trust 
holders ample protection if it occurs. 

Also worthy of note is the fact that 
the carrier obligates itself to pay off 
its borrowings much more rapidly 
than the useful life of the equipment. 
Issues run only 10 to 15 years, while 
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the average effective life of all-steel 
passenger cars is around 30 years 
and of freight cars approximately 20 
to 25 years; thus as payments are 
made to the trustee, the equity be- 
hind the certificates steadily increases. 

Because of the prime investment 
character of equipment trust notes, 
yields are low, making them unsatis- 
factory media for the placement of 
funds by the average investor. In- 
stitutions and wealthy individuals, 
however, have shown a liking for 
such issues, quickly absorbing flota- 
tions because of the several advan- 
tages afforded. 

Better-grade certificates are very 
desirable as limited term investments. 
Where safety of principal is of prime 
importance and serial maturity of in- 
vestments looms as a significant fac- 
tor in investment programming, 
equipment trust issues—which are 
usually non-callable—provide excel- 
lent opportunities to implement con- 
servative planning. 


Four major factors must be con- 
sidered when selecting issues for pur- 
chase : the credit of the railroad (both 
finances and earnings), the term of 
the equipment trust issue, the amount 
of equity behind the notes (original 
down payment plus subsequent amor- 
tization of debt principal) and inter- 
est return. Certificates of roads with 
good earnings records supported by 
large equity values command high 
quality ratings; however, the length 
of life of the certificates and the in- 
terest rate of the trust notes are vital 
elements in judging whether or not 
a specific issue is currently attractive. 


Low-Cost Borrowing 


The easy money policy of the Gov- 
ernment has enabled railroads to ob- 
tain extremely low interest rates on 
funds borrowed to purchase rolling 
stock despite the increased pace of 
flotations. Record low borrowing 
costs were established in 1946. In 
March of that year, Chesapeake & 
Ohio was able to obtain a 1% per 
cent rate on a new issue. Later, Bes- 
semer & Lake Erie (controlled by 
U.S. Steel), Wheeling & Lake Erie, 
and Elgin, Joliet & Eastern (also 
U. S. Steel controlled) were“able to 
secure money at a one per cent rate. 

In the past several years the situa- 
tion has changed appreciably. Last 
year, the lowest cost to a borrower 
was two per cent. Coupon rates on 
high-grade issues ranged up to 2.25 

Please turn to page 26 








Bank Entertains Customers 


There's always a group of customers around the Crosley 16-inch tube television 
receiving set recently installed in the Union Turnpike (Jamaica, Long Island) 
office of The Bayside National Bank as part of its service to the community. 
This bank is said to be the first financial institution to use video in this manner. 
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Commonwealth Nears 


Break-Up Value 


Recent price run-up of Commonwealth & Southern common 


and preferred stocks puts shares near indicated value 


of issues to be received in dissolution of the company 


his giant utility—which ranks as 

one of the three largest electric 
power producers in the United States 
—is rapidly reaching the culmination 
of dissolution proceedings under the 
Public Utility Holding Company Act. 
With the entrance of a court order by 
Circuit Court Judge William Leahy 
on July 15, approving Common- 
wealth’s amended plan for dissolu- 
tion, no legal barriers appear to.be in 
the way of the distribution of under- 
lying operating company securities 
to common and preferred stockhold- 
ers of the parent unit, for no appeal 
from the order is expected. 

October 1 has been set as the date 

for disbursing the system’s security 
holdings. At that time, the holder 
of each share of preferred stock will 
receive 2.8 shares of Consumers Pow- 
er common, 0.55 shares of Central 
lilinois Light stock and $1 in cash. 
Each share of Commonwealth & 
Southern common will be entitled to 
(0.35 shares of new Southern Com- 
pany stock, 0.06 shares of Ohio Edi- 
son and a proportional amount of the 
residual assets of the holding com- 
pany. 
Market's Evaluation 


The value of most of the securities 
involved can be fairly well assessed 
at this time. Consumers Power and 
Ohio Edison are traded on the New 
York Stock Exchange, and are cur- 
rently quoted at 32 and 28, respec- 
tively. When-issued trading has be- 
gun in the over-the-counter market 


both in Central Illinois Light and in 


Southern Company. Bid prices on 
Central Illinois Light are approxi- 
mately 3234 and Southern Company 
stock is bringing approximately 
$8.75 per share. 

The values set by present market 
prices seem reasonable, although some 
temporary pressure on the issues listed 
on the Stock Exchange might be 
seen when the extremely large blocks 
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of stock now in the hands of Com- 
monwealth & Southern are made 
available to the public this fall. 

Central Illinois Light common 
stock and the Southern Company 
shares will tend to be more volatile 
marketwise, because they are new- 
comers to the publicly traded stock 
list. , 
Central Illinois serves 78 com- 
munities in Illinois, including Peoria, 
Pekin and Springfield. Approximate- 
ly two-thirds of gross revenues are 
derived from sales of electricity, gas 
accounts for about a fourth of dollar 
sales, and heating service the remain- 
der. Profits have risen appreciably 
since the end of World War II and 
earnings on the company’s 800,000 
shares of common stock currently are 
approaching $3 per share. Profits in 
1948 aggregated $2.34 per share; in 
1947, $2.87, and in 1948 $2.91. In 
the twelve months ended March 31, 
1949, $2.94 per share was earned. 

Last year, Central Illinois paid $1,- 
720,000 in dividends to Common- 
wealth & Southern, an amount equal 
to $2.15 per share annually. Apprais- 
ing the stock in the light of current 
prices for other medium grade utili- 
ties, a 6.5 per cent yield basis would 
seem to be an equitable valuation for 
the issue, whieh would give the stock 
an indicated worth of about $32.50 
per share. 

Southern Company is a_ holding 
company for Alabama Power, Geor- 
gia Power, Gulf Power and Missis- 
sippi Power. These four operating 
companies serve the heart of the 
South, embracing a region of 94,000 
square miles and a population of ap- 
proximately 4.7 million people. The 
Alabama and Georgia companies are 
the largest of the four units, supply- 
ing gas to Atlanta, Augusta, Colum- 
bus, and Macon, Georgia, and Mo- 
bile, Montgomery and Gadsden, Ala- 
bama, in addition to selling gas at 
wholesale to Birmingham. 


Approximately 90 per cent of the 
Southern system’s consolidated op- 
erating revenues are obtained from 
electricity, nine per cent from trans- 
portation and one per cent from gas 
heating and other services. Pro- 
forma income on the present capitali- 
zation of 12,020,000 common shares 
amounted to $1.03 in 1946, 95 cents 
in 1947, 91 cents in 1948, and $1.13 
for the twelve months ended June 
30, 1949. 

The company paid an initial quar- 
terly dividend of 15 cents per share 
on March 20 last year, and has main- 
tained this rate to date. An increase 
in quarterly disbursements seems 
probable in the near future. Until 
the latter part of 1948, Alabama 
Power and Georgia Power had com- 
mon stock equities of less than 20 
per cent of their respective total capi- 
talizations, and were not permitted 
(by the SEC) to distribute more 
than 50 per cent of available earnings 
as dividends. The sale of additional 
common stock to the parent Southern 
Company has lifted equity ratios to 
between 20 and 25 per cent, and both 
the Alabama and the Georgia com- 
panies now can pay out in dividends 
as much as 75 per cent of earnings. 
With the recent improvement in earn- 
ings and the easing of dividend re- 
strictions, larger disbursements seem 
likely.” 


Current Yield 


In the light of these developments 
and the company’s basic position, 
Southern Company common stock 
appears to be worth at least $8.50 per 
share, at which price it would provide 
a yield of seven per cent on the pres- 
ent 60 cents annual dividend basis. 

Using the values for Central [lli- 
nois Light and Southern Company 
arrived at by investment analysis, and 
the market quotations of Consumers 
Power and Ohio Edison, the break- 
up value of Commonwealth & South- 
ern $6 preferred is $110 per share, 
including the $1 cash distribution. 
On the same basis Commonwealth & 
Southern common is worth approxi- 
mately $4.75 per share, including an 
assigned value of 10 cents per share 
for the company’s residual assets. 

Current market prices for Com- 
monwealth common (4%) and pre- 
ferred (102) both are still moderate- 
ly below the indicated worth of the 
underlying securities to be received. 

Please turn to page 23 
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“Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 


of Listed Stocks. 


Admiral Corp. Cc 

At 18, the shares must be regarded 
as embodying speculative risks, al- 
though the growth record is wmbpres- 
sive. (Pd. 40c thus far in 1949; pd. 
85c plus stock in 1948.) By elec- 
tronic preheating of plastic raw ma- 
terial, Admiral has cut the molding 
time required for its new 35-pound 
console television cabinet to one min- 
ute; this is the largest one-piece plas- 
tic molding that has ever been 
achieved on a production basis. The 
company’s Canadian subsidiary has 
moved its headquarters to Malton, 
Ontario, where plant capacity has 
been more than doubled. While no 
television stations are in operation in 
Canada as yet, more than a million 
Canadians are within range of Amer- 
ican stations. Second quarter sales 
and earnings are reported to have 
run ahead of the first quarter, when 
net totaled $1.54 per share. (Also 
FW, Dec. 22.) 


Armour & Co. Cc 

Priced at about 5, shares have little 
immediate promise. (No divs. pd. thus 
far in 1949; pd. 1948, 90c.) For 
the 26 weeks ended May 1, 1948, the 
first half of the current fiscal year, 
the company showed a net loss of $6.5 
million, almost four times the deficit 
incurred a year earlier. Price declines 
and heavy inventory losses were re- 
sponsible. Armour is the first meat 
packer ever to issue an interim report. 
In an effort to further diversify its 
activities, the company is proceeding 
with plans for building a $5 million 
plant at Aurora, IIl., for the manufac- 
ture of sulfa drugs, penicillin and 
vitamin products. 


Brooklyn Union Gas C+ 

Stock occupies uncertain position 
despite earnings improvement ; recent 
price, 31. (Pd. 50c thus far in 1949; 
pd. 1948, none.) While abnormally 
warm weather has restricted gas de- 
mand, earnings this year have shown 
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Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


considerable improvement over the 
1948 pattern. In the five months 
ended May 31, 1949, gas sales were 
16.1 million cubic feet (8.8 per cent) 
under the 1948 level but thanks to 
rate increases earnings rose to $2.57 
per share on the common stock vs. a 
deficit in the same period of the pre- 
ceding year. By 1951 the use of nat- 
ural gas for mixing purposes will tend 
to reduce costs but, as an offset, a 


rate adjustment problem may arise. 
(Also FW, Feb. 16.) 


Continental Motors Cc 

Even at 6, shares lack investor at- 
traction. (Pd. 10c thus far in 1949; 
pd. 1948, none.) At the Government- 
owned Muskegon plant which has 
been tooled up for an $18.8 million 
tank engine order, the company has 
turned out the first pilot engine and 
output is expected to expand rapidly. 
Profits in the six months ended April 
30 totaled 40 cents a share, based on 
3.3 million shares, vs. 57 cents on 
each of 3 million shares a year earlier. 
Engines for farm equipment account- 
ed for 32 per cent of 1948 fiscal year 
sales; automotive vehicle engines, 21 
per cent; industrial engines, 20 per 
cent ; service parts and machine prod- 
ucts, 20 per cent; the balance was ob- 
tained from aircraft and marine en- 
gines. 


Curtis Publishing Cc 

Little incentive exists for purchase 
of the shares, now around 6. (No 
divs. since 1932.) The company has 
succeeded in reducing annual pre- 
ferred dividend requirements from $6 
million in 1938 to half that amount at 
present. However, as of July 1, 
1949, arrears on the $7 preferred 
totaled $1.6 million ($49 a share) 
and common dividends cannot be 
initiated until these are cleared. The 
normal seasonal downtrend in news- 
stand sales of magazines in the late 
spring and summer periods has re- 
turned. On the other hand, the paper 





Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


supply situation has eased and first 
quarter net of 20 cents per share 
matched results in the initial three 
months of 1948. About 71 per cent 
of last year’s operating income came 
from the sale of advertising space and 
29 per cent was. accounted for by 
magazine sales. (Also FW, Dec. 22.) 


Dayton Power & Light B 

Recent market weakness reflects 
offering of new stock; shares are still 
attractive for income pyrposes at 27. 
(Pays 45c qu.) The company’s offer- 
ing of 283,333 additional common 
shares to stockholders at $26 a share 
on a one-for-six basis expires July 
26. Funds received from this financ- 
ing will be used to repay $5 million 


of bank loans and to defray the cost - 


of the remaining 1949 construction 
program, estimated at $6.8 million; 
about $33.6 million additional will 
be required for construction in 1950- 
1952. The principal project is the 
O. H. Hutchings Station where two 
60,000 kw generating units have been 
installed out of a total of six units 
contemplated by management. (Also 
FW, Mar. 30.) 


Int‘l Business Machines A+ 

Liberal price-earnings ratio re- 
flects an excellent earnings record 
and shares rank high among invest- 
ment issues; price, 164. (Pays $l 
qu.; also pd. 5% stk. in Jan.) With 
the exception of 1945 and 1946, 
sales have risen steadily over the past 
11 years. A large order backlog and 
introduction of new products indi- 
cate another sales record for the cur- 
rent year. The field of applied science 
has been invaded by IBM through 
the introduction last year of a selec- 
tive sequence electronic calculator. 
Six new electric accounting machines 
plus two other new office devices en- 
hance an already strong trade posi- 
tion. Machine rentals account for 
about 70 per cent of company’s total 
revenues. 
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Stability--Plus 


Attractive Yield 


Vick Chemical has enviable earnings-dividend record. 


Recent sales have moderately exceeded last year 


but more important is outlook for lower material costs 


ales of Vick Chemical Company 
S in the three months ended March 
31, amounting to $10.5 million, 
topped the corresponding 1948 quar- 
ter by $802,000, or 8.2 per cent. At 
the same time, the quarterly showing 
sharply reversed the sales downtrend 
of the fiscal year, which began on July 
1, 1948. Sales for the final fiscal 
quarter have not been compiled, but 
expectations are that the year will set 
a new sales record. In the 1947-48 
fiscal year sales of $41.7 million fell 
$129,431 short of the all-time high of 
$41.8 million reached in the preced- 
ing fiscal year. 

Reflecting improved profit margins, 
the.sales upswing of the March quar- 
ter.also brought about a reversal of 
the downtrend in earnings per share. 
Net for the period, 74 cents per share 
- against 46 cents per share in the 
prior-year quarter, brought nine 
months’ net to $2.82 per share, vs. 
$2.63 per share in the corresponding 
nine months of 1947-48, and to with- 
in 24 cents of the full year record 
high of $3.06 per share, earned in 
1946-47. 


Improved Outlook 


Year-end adjustments and charges 
normally take a sizable bite out of 
fourth quarter profits, and while the 
year just closed probably made a bet- 
ter showing than 1947-48, it is not 
believed that it will set a new record. 
Last year only three cents out of 
fourth quarter earnings found its way 
into final net. That somewhat more 
may be saved this year is suggested 
by the fact that in the first nine 
months of this year net per dollar of 
sales was 11.6 cents, against 10.9 
cents earned per sales dollar in the 
same 1947-48 nine months. 


Exercise of rigid control over ep- 
erating costs and lower prices for a 
slowly widening range of raw mate- 
rials account for the improvement 
shown recently in Vick’s margin of 





Vick Chemical 


*Earned 

*Sales Per {Divi -—Price Range~ 
Year (Millions) Share dends High Low 
1932.. $7.9 $1.87 N.R. 
1937.. 98 2.12 $2.10 23144—17% 
1938.. 9.0 1.61 1.20 21 —15% 
1939.. 10.8 2.00 1.20 22%—17% 
1940.. 11.4 2.03 1.50 2434—17% 
1941.. 12.8 2.06 1.50 2214—19% 
1942.. 18.4 1.63 1.20 21 — 
1943.. 28.3 1.66 1.00 221%4—20% 
1944.. 32.0 1.81 1.00 2514—20% 
1945.. 35.6 2.01 1.00 3514—243% 
1946.. 37.2 2.74 1.45 514%4—30 
1947.. 41.8 3.06 1.50 39 —26% 
1948.. 41.7 2.66 1.20 29144—19% 
Nine months ended March 31: 
1948.. $34.2 $2.63 Pikes Seite veeey 
1949.. 34.2 2.82 a$0.60 a22%4—20 


*Sales and earnings are for fiscal years ended 
June 30, except 1932 (calendar year); dividends 
and price range are for calendar years. {Has 
paid dividends in every year since 1925. a—To 
July 20. N.R.—Not reported. 





profit, while steady product expan- 
sion assists stabilization of sales, 
which normally reach their seasonal 
low in the April-June quarter. 
Activities in the field of animal 
remedies have broadened materially 
over the past two years. The most 
recent addition to the company’s line, 





Investment Patience Pays 


n February, 1925 an investor 
could have bought C. I. 
Financial (formerly Commercial 
Investment Trust) common stock 
at $67 per share, requiring an out- 
lay of $6,700 for 100 shares. (This 
arbitrary figure of 67 was the mean 
price for the year.) Stock divi- 
dends of four per cent in 1929, 
six per cent in 1930, 114 per cent 
in 1931, 25 per cent in 1934 and 
20 per cent in 1936 were received. 
Rights were issued in 1928 and 
the stock was split 214-for-1 in 
1929. Giving effect to the stock 
split-up and stock dividends re- 
ceived, 419 shares were held at 
the close of 1948, with a market 
value of $18,121 ($43.25 per share). 
Dividends received in this twenty- 
four year period plus sale of rights 
added $22,980. Thus, the original 
investment of $6,700 appreciated 
by approximately 513 per cent to 

a total of $41,101. 











Tympanol, gives promise of becom- 
ing one of its most important 
veterinary products. Developed by 
the Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, 
a Vick subsidiary, which distributes 
more than 2,000 items exclusively to 
veterinarians, the product is being 
promoted as a long-sought cure for 
the often fatal bloating which attacks 
cattle and sheep as a result of feeding 
on clover and weeds which are still 
wet with dew. 


Vick Chemical Company was first 
incorporated in 1907 to take over the 
business of Lunsford Richardson, 
originally established as a retail drug 
concern, but which later concentrated 
on the production of a single prod- 
uct, Vick’s VapoRub, developed by 
Richardson in the back room of his 
little pharmacy in Greensboro, N. C. 

In 1925 Vick Chemical, Inc., was 
formed to acquire the original com- 
pany and stock was publicly distribut- 
ed for the first time. In 1930, the 
company merged with Drug, Inc., 
through an exchange of stock. On 
the dissolution of Drug, Inc., in 1933, 
the present company was incorporat- 
ed, the shares being distributed to 
Drug, Inc., stockholders. The title 
was changed to Vick Chemical Com- 
pany in 1933. 


Competitive Field 


Keen competition in its field forced 
the addition of other Vick lines, the 
first being Vatronol, and in 1938 the 
company embarked on a program of 
diversification by acquiring the Wil- 
liam S. Merrill Company, manufac- 
turers of pharmaceuticals and_bio- 
logicals. Vitamins, Plus, was taken 
over in 1940; it has since been ab- 
sorbed into the parent corporation. 
In 1941, Vick went still further afield 
by taking over Prince Matchabelli, 
Inc., makers of perfumes and toil- 
etries for women; the A. D. Mc- 
Kelvy Company, manufacturers of 
men’s toiletries, and the J. T. Baker 
Chemical Company, makers of indus- 
trial, pharmaceutical and laboratory 
chemicals. In 1946 it added Sofskin 
Company, makers of toilet creams, 
and the Jensen-Salsbery Labora- 
tories, Inc., producers of pharmacet- 
tical, biological and surgical items fot 
the veterinary profession. 

Vick’s long term expansion pro- 
gram has been financed entirely out 
of profits and it has never found tt 
necessary to borrow ‘capital for its 

Please turn to page 25 
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For Movie Companies 


Profits are below recent peaks, but by less than 


Good Earnings 


had been expected. While semi-speculative, shares 


of sound units sell at low 


arnings of the principal motion 

picture units this year have been 
showing up better than expected, and 
iurther improvement now appears in 
early prospect. This is not because 
of any significant gains in movie at- 
tendance, but is rather the reflection, 
at long last, of production economies 
instituted in 1947. 

Because of the unusual time-lag 
inherent in motion picture account- 
ing, more than a year elapses before 
production economies become appar- 
ent earnings-wise. It takes from six 
to nine months to produce a picture 
and after its release its cost is usually 
amortized over a period of 65 weeks. 
However, the decline in earnings for 
the 1948 fiscal and calendar years, 
which had been anticipated with 
much foreboding, proved more mod- 
erate than predicted, and with amor- 
tization of high cost pictures prac- 
tically out of. the way, profit margins 
have widened. Stockholders may 
look forward to costs taking progres- 
sively smaller bites out of revenués, 
over the near term at least. In any 
event, it appears reasonable to as- 
sume that dividends of the principal 
companies will be maintained this 
year at 1948 levels. . 

The downtrend in theatre attend- 
ance which has been under way since 
1946, a basic reason for the industry- 
wide cost reduction program, appears 
to be leveling off—seasonal factors 
considered. In some areas, admis- 


price-earnings ratios 


sion fees underwent moderate down- 
ward adjustments, but that situation 
is believed to have stabilized. Thea- 
tre income this year is expected to 
vary little from 1948 totals. 

On the other side of the Atlantic 
conditions continue far from satis- 
factory. Remittances from England 
have receded under the restrictions 
imposed under Britain’s program to 
check the flow of capital funds from 
the country and to prevent American 
concerns from building up large dol- 
lar balances in Britain which eventu- 
ally would have to be paid. 


British Situation 


The film industry’s present British 
difficulties began in 1947 when 
Britain imposed a 75 per cent ad 
valorem duty on imported films. 
American producers promptly discon- 
tinued shipping films to England. 
Early last year a four-year compro- 
mise agreement was reached (review- 
able in 1950) under which the 75 
per cent duty was abolished. Instead, 
American companies were permitted 
to withdraw $17 million annually 
from England (25 per cent of 1946 
withdrawals) plus an amount equiva- 
lent to the earnings of British-made 
films shown in America, the balance 
of earnings—in blocked sterling—to 
be invested in Britain or used to pro- 
duce films to be shown outside the 
sterling area. 

Hardly had this become effective, 


General Motors 


however, when the British, in Octo- 
ber of last year, enacted a new quota 
law requiring 45 per cent of all fea- 
ture films exhibited in England to be 
of British make, instead of 17 per 
cent as provided by the law it super- 
seded. This further restricted Brit- 
ish earnings by American films. The 
quota has been under heavy fire from 
film interests and was severely criti- 
cized in Congress. In May the Brit- 
ish announced that effective October 
1 the quota would be reduced to 40 
per cent, instead of 20 per cent as 
the industry had hoped. 

The State Department then stepped 
into the picture and delivered ‘“ex- 
pressions of concern” to the British 
Foreign Office. This brought: from 
the British the suggestion that the 
State Department withhold further 
protests until British and American 
producers could attempt to work out 
an agreement among themselves. 
Meanwhile, the quota situation re- 
mains unchanged, and there has been 
no indication that negotiations be- 
tween the American and British pro- 
ducers have made any progress. 

While all the major moving picture 
units are affected seriously by the 
British controls, they fall most heav- 
ily on the producers without theatre 
interests, since these are entirely de- 
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Fiscal Highlights of the Motion Picture Companies 


7—— Revenues —— 


Years (Millions) 7-—— Annual —— 

Ended 1947 1948 1947 1948 
Columbia Pictures................. June 30 $48.8 $46.9 $5.33 $0.40 
Leet, Bitte sas ccs cwlatidaes «ca dite Aug. 31 b183.9 b185.8 2.26 1.06 
Paramount Pictures (c)............ Dec. 31 186.3 173.5 3.95 3.36 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum ............. Dec. 31 b123.1 6110.0 1.30 0.13 
Republic Pictures.................. Oct. 25 29.6 27.1 0.09 D0.53 
eee Dec. 31 b174.4 163.4 4.82 4.30 
Universal Pictures................. Oct. 31 65.0 58.0 3.11 D3.59 
We Ms es i inn ci asawne te eak Aug. 31 164.6 147.0 3.03 1.62 


-——Interim——_, -- Dividends— _ Recent 

1948 1949 1948 *1949 Price 

a$0.98  a$0.34 (zg) None 11 
e0.76 e0.80 $1.50 $0.75 18 
f1.11 £0.86 2.00 1.00 21 
£0.34 £0.27 0.60 0.45 8 
£0.02 £0.08 None None 3 
£1.00 £1.04 2.00 1.00 23 
e0.12 eD0.63 0.75 None 9 
e1.00 e0.77 1.25 0.75 11 


, Declared_or paid to July 20. a—Nine months. b—Gross operating revenues. c—Old company. e—Six months. f—Three months. e—Paia 2% per cent 


in stock. D—Deficit. 
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If there is anything at all 
in this muddled ‘world in 
which the United States 
as a nation can take 
pride, it is in the quest for dollars by 
foreign countries. It wasn’t so very 
many years ago that the English 
pound occupied a premier position 
among the currencies of the world, 
but it since has fallen to its present 
low estate. International trade al- 
ways seeks payment for its goods in a 
currency that enjoys stability, and to- 
day the dollar is in such a position. 

The hunt for dollars is. caused not 
so much by an actual scarcity of this 
money as by the inability of foreign 
nations to produce goods at prices 
that are attractive to American im- 
porters. Another barrier that pre- 
vents foreign nations from accumu- 
lating ‘sufficient dollars for their own 
needs is the strict financial regulations 
that are imposed upon the exporta- 
tion of domestic currencies. While 
visitors to foreign countries can bring 
in as many dollars as they wish, when 
they want to take money out of the 
country they are strictly limited as 
to the amount. 

This dollar shortage exists despite 
the billions of dollars that have been 
so generously turned over to foreign 
nations by us under the British Loan 
and the Marshall Plan. No one can 
judge with accuracy when this situa- 
tion will improve materially. Eco- 
nomic and _ industrial conditions 
abroad, and particularly in Great 
Britain—which is still a dominating 
financial force in Western European 
affairs—are still too muddled. Only 
when international commerce has 
been stabilized will the quest for dol- 


Hunt 
_For 
Dollars 


lars cease. 
The dominant position of the dol- 
lar, however, is especially discomfort- 


ing to Russia. Although she hopes 
for the economic collapse of the 
United States, she also realizes that 
this will be impossible as long as this 
nation enjoys world-wide confidence 
in its monetary and economic stabil- 
ity. 
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Senator Robert A. Taft, 
aided partially by South- 
ern Democrats, scored a 
decisive victory over Pres- 
ident Harry S. Truman and his Fair 
Dealers in the fight over the Taft- 
Hartley labor law. During his 
“whistle-stop” tours prior to last 
fall’s election, Mr. Truman pledged 
that immediately upon his re-election 
he would see to it that this law, with 
its so-called obnoxious injunction 
provision, would be repealed and a 
modification of the Wagner Labor 
Relations Act substituted. He con- 
tended that once he was elected he 
had a. mandate from the people to 
accomplish his promise, but the action 
of the House last May and the more 
recent action of the Senate clearly in- 
dicated that the people’s representa- 
tives cannot see eye-to-eye with the 
President. 

Messrs. Green, Murray, Lewis 
and others of labor’s clan claim that 
the injunction provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley law, provided so that the na- 
tion could realize a measure of secur- 
ity in strikes menacing the public 
health and welfare, make it a “slave” 
measure. As far as we can see, how- 
ever, the Taft-Hartley law, since its 
enactment in the summer of 1947, has 
done much to protect labor itself from 
oppression by its own leaders, who 
are prone to herd the working class 
like sheep. 

There is little chance that much 
more will come of the fight on the 
Taft-Hartley law at this session of 
Congress. Instead, it appears that 
this law will remain on the statute 
books and will become the primary 
issue when the voters go to the polls 
in the fall of 1950 to elect the 82nd 
Congress. During next year’s election 
campaign we will see a battle royal 
between the forces of President Tru- 


Senator 
Tatt 
Wins 


Page 


man and Senator Taft. The voters 
will have the opportunity to decide 
whether they prefer to be led by labor 
leaders who seek to rule or ruin—or 
by capable representatives who have 
the welfare of the nation at heart. 




















Stockholders In recent years many 
Are managements have as- 

sumed a lackadaisical 
siamo attitude toward their 
shareholders. While not all executive 
groups have fallen into this category, 
a considerable number have been 
treating their shareholders as mere 
automatons instead of considering 
them as the rightful partner-owners 
of their enterprises. 

It could be justifiably charged that 

stockholders have themselves to blame 
for this situation since they have been 
loath to assert themselves in their own 
interest, but of late they have awak- 
ened and have started to campaign 
for their own cause, especially in situ- 
ations where management has com- 
mitted acts regarded as unethical and 
injurious to their position. 
_ From the letters we have been re- 
ceiving from investors, their principal 
complaint is that too many corpora- 
tion officials have been voting them- 
selves large salaries, bonuses and 
pensions, which in the final account- 
ing must be paid for out of earnings 
and at the expense of the stockhold- 
ers. 

In defending their actions, corpora- 
tion officials have pointed out that any 
increases in their wages were necessi- 
tated by high Federal income taxes, 
which leave them little toward meet- 
ing their personal living expenses. 
Stockholders, however, cannot accept 
such reasoning, since even after all 
tax payments have been made, the 
residue available to many corpora- 
tion officials still could be considered 
excessive. 

Even though it is able to show much 
power under most circumstances, 
management should realize that it 
holds a minority position since an 
organized stockholder gtoup could 
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gather far more votes. Should stock- 
holders of a corporation become so 
aroused at their management as to 
precipitate a revolt, they readily 
could unseat any group of officers 
with which they were dissatisfied. 














ike the manufacture of other wear- 
ables, shoemaking is a seasonal 
business. Biggest retail demand comes 
before Easter, before and after Labor 
Day (when boys and girls are replac- 
ing their vacation-worn footgear be- 
ire school opens) and prior to 
Christmas, a clothing-renewal season 
for the entire family. Manufacturers 
as a consquence find themselves busi- 
et during the early spring and fall 
months while production in anticipa- 
tion for fall revives in late July and 
in August following the plant holiday 
periods. Shoes are made to fill speci- 
fc orders and not for stock, and little 
time is lost in shipments from factory 
to jobber or from factory direct to 
retail store. 


Historical Pattern 

























Longer-term trends may also be 
taken into account. In 1946 more shoes 
were made than in any other year 
in the history of the industry, largely 
because of replenishments by dis- 
charged servicemen. Total output 
was placed at 529 million pairs that 
year, but profits were held down be- 
cause of price ceilings. Although pro- 
cuction dropped to 468 million pairs 
in 1947, margins were better and 
profits generally rose. Last year. 
however, production sagged again. 
The total of 462 million pairs was 
lower than in any other year since 
1940. Since the manufacturers had 
to raise prices again (with moderate 
downward adjustments later in the 
year) total income was greater, but 
(ue to high operating costs most com- 
panies saw incomes drop. Only Endi- 
cott Johnson, General Shoe and Mel- 
ville Shoe realized better net profits 
last year than in 1947. 

Because of the cautiousness of re- 
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Management should whittle down 
within reason the compensation that 
it grants itself and realize that it will 
have to treat shareholders as part- 
ners in the business in order to retain 


their good will. Unless it assumes 


Bottom Passed For Shoe Producers? 


Up to May, output had been lagging behind year-ago 
levels, causing inventories to drop. Production re- 
vival expected to continue during rest of this year 





tailers based on consumer resistance 
to prices, the decline in manufactur- 
ing output lasted through April of 
this year. Companies with fiscal half- 
year periods ending April 30 or May 
31 reported sales declines of from 
5.1 per cent (General) to 15.4 per 
cent (Endicott Johnson) and 20 per 
cent (International). Calendar six- 
months’ sales have been poorer for 
A. S. Beck and Melville (retail sales 
only), slightly better for G. R. Kin- 
ney and Shoe Corporation of Amer- 
ica. But for most companies with 
stores, such as Beck, Florsheim, Gen- 
eral, Kinney, Melville and Shoe Cor- 
poration, the difference has not been 
very great either way. Over the long 
term, the wholly-owned store chains 
act as a stabilizer for manufacturing 
income, over-all operations consid- 
ered. 


The year-to-year decline in manu- 
facturing volume, however, seems to 
have ended in April. May output is 
estimated at 35 million pairs vs. just 
under 34 million for May, 1948, and 
the estimate for June is approximate- 
ly equal to the 38.4 million produced 
a year ago. Provided the May and 
June estimates are not far off, this 
means 229 million pairs for the first 


Comparative Positions of 


al al 


Years (Millions) 

ended: 1947 194 
A Ge. Bemis inis Dec. 31 $44.0 $42.2 
Brown Shoe ....... Oct. 31 76.0 84.4 
Endicott Johnson...Nov.30 142.0 148.7 
Florsheim Shoe A..Oct. 31 25.1 27.3 
General Shoe....... Oct. 31 77.3 779 
International Shoe..Nov.30 212.9 219.8 
Kinney (G. R.)..... Dec. 31 33.1 34.8 
Melville Shoe...... Dec. 31 77.1 83.6 
Regal Shoe......... Dec. 31 10.4 10.1 
Shoe Corp. of Amer. Dec. 31 sna 340 








such an attitude, it will face trouble. 
You can kick people around for only 
so long; when they have had their 
fill of abuse they suddenly awaken 
and make the best use of their power 
to put a stop to irresponsibility. 


six months. Compared with the 1948 
half-year figure, this represents a de- 
cline of only 3.6 per cent against an 
actual decline of 5.4 per cent shown 
for the first four months. 

Looking ahead, the National Asso- 
ciation of Shoe: Manufacturers antici- 
pates a more favorable final half. The 
estimate for the full year, based on 
consumption for the five prewar 
years 1936-40 and adjusted to reflect 
changes in civilian population, is 463 
million pairs, or an actual gain of one 
million pairs over 1948. For the in- 
dications are that 1949 may be a fair- 
ly typical year. It is true that consum- 
er purchases fell off somewhat during 
the first half but at the same time 
store inventories have been allowed to 
decline. And so plant employes are 
being called back to the job, following 
the usual summer vacation, to pave 
the way for the restocking of retail 
store shelves. In some of the shops, 
maximum employment is expected by 
late summer or early fall. 


Hide Prices 

But before making shoes, the mills 
have to go to the tanners for leather. 
Prices of hides have been advancing 
recently, not only because of the sea- 
sonal trend (prices normally advance 
in summer after the surplus of heavy 
hides is worked off) but because de- 
mand looks to be about even with 
supply; in other words, the market 

Please turn to page 22 


the Leading Shoe Makers 


— *Divi- 





c———— Earned per Share 


*Paid or declared to July 20. a—Three months ended March 31. N.R.—Not reported. 


e— Annual—, 7-6 Months—, dends_ Recent 
1947 1948 _ 1948 1949 1949 Price 
$3.40 $1.25 N.R. N.R. $0.75 10% 
4.98 4.87 $2.56 $2.49 1.40 31 
3.27 4.11 N.R. N.R. 1.60 31 
3.09 2.22 1.18 1.20 0.75 13% 
3.37 3.45 192 1.33 1.871%4 26 
4.12 4.06 2.04 1.31 2.25 42 
5.52 5.01 N.R. N.R. 0.55 12% 
2.45 2.64 N.R. N.R. 1.35 23 
0.76 0.44 a0.13 a0.08 012% 3 
440 4.14 N.R. N.R. 0.50 12% 
13 








Diverse Policies For 


Mail Order Leaders 


Sears has been geared to expansion in recent years; 


Ward has followed a more cautious policy. Neverthe- 


less, to date Sears has suffered less from the slump 


ke several years, it has become 
increasingly apparent that the 
postwar spree in production, prices, 
inventories and retail sales could not 
last indefinitely and that the higher 
it went, the more surely must it 
‘ come down. Under the circumstances, 
many business enterprises have 
deemed it expedient to hold expan- 
sion of facilities down to the mini- 
mum required to assure them of re- 
taining their share of the market and 
to exercise the closest practicable con- 
trol over swelling inventories. 


Policy Pays Off 


Montgomery Ward was one which 
followed this policy. During 1947-48, 
the company slightly reduced the 
number of retail units it operated, 
and ever since the war ended Ward 
has shown restraint in its inventory 
policies. Now that the universal up- 
trend in practically all business 1n- 
dexes has come to an end, to be su- 
perseded by general declines, this pol- 
icy should be paying off handsomely. 
Another advantage possessed by 
Ward as compared with its larger 





Montgomery Ward 


*Sales *Earned 


(Mil- Per Divi- 

lions) Share dends Price Range 
1929 $267.3 $2.60 $2.6214 1567%—425% 
1932 176.5 D1.59 None 164%— 3% 
1937 414.1 3.41 4.90 69 —30 
1938 414.0 3.50 1.50 541%4—25 
1939 474.9 4.91 25 573%4—40% 
1940 515.9 4.14 2.75 56 —31% 
1941 632.7 4.01 2.00 3914—24% 
1942 635.0 3.65 2.00 3444—23Y% 
1943 595.9 3.69 2.00 50 —33% 
1944 621.0 3.81 2.00. 53%~—41% 
1945 6548 4.13 2.00 76 —47% 
1946 974.3 6.29 2.00 1044%4—57% 
1947 1,158.7. 886 3.00 6454—49 
1948 1,212.0 10.28 3.00 65 —47% 
Three months ended April 30: 
1948 - $298.1 $2.15 Sense oe a ae 
1949 258.6 1.42 a$2.5 a5934—47 % 


*1929, calendar year; 1932, 13 months ended 
January 31, 1933; thereafter, fiscal vears ended 
January 31 of following year. a—To July 20. 
D—Deficit. 
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competitor is the fact that its busi- 
ness is divided about equally between 
hard and soft goods lines, whereas 
Sears derives almost two-thirds of its 
revenues from consumers’ durables, 
whose sales are currently off rather 
sharply. 

Sears has been much more aggres- 
sive than has Ward. During its 1939- 
40, 1940-41 and 1941-42 fiscal years 
the company considerably increased 
the number of its retail outlets, and 
this policy was again pursued after 
the war ended. The number of stores 
operated increased from 496 in Janu- 
ary 1939 to 618 three years later, 
fell to 596 in January 1944 and rose 
to 632 early this year. The number 
of mail order offices maintained has 
risen with only one break (in 1942- 
43) from 66 in January 1940 to 341 
six months ago. Ward’s outlets have 
increased hardly at all since before 
the war. 

When the war ended, Sears bought 
all the merchandise it could lay its 
hands on, and stepped up production 
at the plants of its manufacturing sub- 
sidiaries. Thus, as the accompanying 
tables show, this company made a 
much better comparative showing 
than did Ward from the standpoint 
of both sales and earnings. Any other 
result would have been surprising as 
long as the boom lasted. Moreover, 
Sears maintained its greater relative 
aggressiveness at least until the end 
of its fiscal year last January; at that 
time its inventories were only $2 mil- 
lion smaller than they had been a 
year before, whereas Ward pared its 
inuch smaller stocks by $18 million 
during the same interval. Merchan- 
dise on order fell during the year by 
$85 million for Sears, $100 million 
for Ward. 

Considering the adverse retail sales 
comparisons of the past few months, 
Ward should have been doing much 
better earningswise than its larger 
competitor. There is no way to tell 
as vet, since Sears does. not issue 


‘quarterly earnings statements. But 








it is significant that in each month 
of the current fiscal year, the latter 
company has fared better from a sales 
standpoint. For the five months 
ended June 30, it showed a drop in 
revenues of only six per cent from 
year-earlier levels, while Ward’s sales 
declined by 11.5 per cent. The dis. 
crepancy was particularly sharp for 
the months of April and June, when 
sales declines amounted respectively 
to 4.6 per cent and 4.9 per cent for 
Sears and 12.4 per cent and 139 
per cent for Ward. 


Short-Term Prospects 














These relative showings make it 
appear that Sears has captured a lar- 
ger permanent share of the retail 
market through its expansion of re- 
cent years. This may well prove to 
be the case, though the larger com- 
pany’s margin of superiority is likely 
to dwindle over coming months as 
certain soft goods lines—particularly 
the important apparel groups—turn 
the corner. During the early months 
of 1949 these goods, which are more 
important to Ward than to Sears, 
were about as thoroughly in the dol- 
drums as were household appliances 
and other durables, but undoubtedly 
the bottom will be reached sooner in 
soft goods. 

It may well be that a_ sharper 
slump than has actually taken place 
would have dealt more harshly with 
Sears, Roebuck than with Montgom- 
ery Ward, and that if the downtrend 

Please turn to page 23 















Sears, Roebuck 























*Sales *Earned 

(Mil- Per Divi- 

lions) Share dends Price Range 
1929 $403.5 $1.65 $0.621%4 45%4—20 
1932 271.1 D013 0.31%  9%— 2% 
1937. 537.2 1.39 1.37% 2454—12) 
1938 501.7. 1.05 1.37% 20 —11% 
1939 6174 1.65 1.06% 21%—19 
1940 704.3 1.58 1.06% 22 —15%4 
1941 915.1 1.59 1.06% 1934—12% 
1942 867.55 1:46 1.06% 1554—10% 
1943 851.5 1.45 1.06% 2254—14% 
1944 9888 1.46 1.06% 265%4—21 
1945 1,045.3 1.52 1.06% 40 —247 
1946 1,612.6 4.24 1.75 49 54—3914 
1947 1,981.5 4.56 1.75 4034—30% 
1948 2,296.0 5.80 2.25 43%4—31% 








Three months ended April 30: 


1948 $538.4 N.R. rr 
1949 492.5 N.R. a$1.50 


*1929, calendar year; 1932, 13 months ended 
Tanuary 31, 1933; thereafter, fiscal years ende 
Tanuary 31 of following year. a—To July 2! 


N.R.—Not reported. D—Deficit. 
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Better near-term business picture has helped 


the summer market rise. Following the brisk 


The mid-summer rally has continued to make 
good progress, and while figures on total activity 
are perhaps distorted by heavy trading in Common- 
wealth & Southern, even after allowances for that 
special situation it is apparent that there has been 
revival of public interest in the market. The 4 
dustrial share price average still has half a doz- 

points further to go before duplicating the year’s 
best level, but each recent trading session has seen 
a long list of individual issues selling up to new 
highs. In this display of buoyancy the market has 
had the encouragement of a number of favorable 
developments in the general business picture. 


On the heels of higher copper prices posted a 
week or so ago, zinc and lead both have been 
marked up following their previous sharp declines. 
Prices for all of those metals are sensitive to busi- 
ness conditions, and recent increases seem to indi- 
cate that processors have cut production and in- 
ventories to levels lower than warranted by de- 
mand. The construction field, which had been 
showing signs of slackening, has come up with 
some unexpectedly good figures which show that 
in June 100,000 non-farm dwellings were started 
as against 95,000 a year ago. The textile situation 
is looking up (see page 16). One of the large shoe 
companies has called back workers, and is increas- 
ing output. And the volume of retail sales is hold- 
ing much closer to year-ago levels than had been 
looked for by many observers. We doubtless will 
have to undergo further trade readjustments before 
the curve of ‘aggregate industrial activity again 
turns upward, but there seems increasing evidence 
that the correction will prove to be comparatively 
moderate. 


With the example set by industrial issues, the 
rail shares have been moving upward also, although 
this group has found the going a bit harder, a 
situation that is readily understood. With traffic 
off and costs up, rail earnings are running substan- 
tially below year-ago levels. And beginning Sep- 
tember 1 nearly a million non-operating railway 
workers go on a 40-hour week (48 hours now) 
with no reduction in weekly pay, a move that will 
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rally, a resting period may be in order now 





further boost costs and cut into profits. With 
freight rates already so high as to result in traffic 
diversion, earnings prospects for most roads seem 
distinctly below average, and this of course is re- 
flected in the market for rail shares. 


Utility shares also have been moving up, and 
although their pace has been moderate these issues. 
appear in sounder earnings position than the gen- 
eral run of the list. Prevailing yields in the 
utility group are not generous, as compared with 
many of even the better industrials, but shares of 
good operating companies nevertheless present at- 
tractive opportunities around current levels. 

From the standpoint of earnings as well as 
market performance, shares of the chain food stores 
have been turning in an above-average performance. 
This is one division where sales in most cases are 
close to or above last year’s levels, and recent earn- 
ings of the better situated companies also have 
been higher. Eating habits of the American public 
appear to have undergone significant change during 
the past several years, with the result that dips in 
the business cycle are unlikely to have the same 
effect as used to be seen on food chain results. 


One of the factors helping generate the rising 
stock price trend of the past month has been the 
general belief that despite “tough talk” by union 
leaders, serious strikes in important industries 
will somehow be avoided while fourth-round wage 
demands will produce little more than token con- 
cessions by industry. Coming weeks will shed more 
light on this situation, but in any event it would 
seem that following the rise of 15 points or so by 
the industrial stock average since June 13, the mar- 
ket is reaching a point where it is entitled to a rest. 
A recession from current levels would carry numer- 
ous sound issues to prices at which they would hold 
increased attraction for the income-seeker. Hold- 
ings should continue to be confined to investment 
grade issues, which are in good position to weather 
whatever further adjustments may be necessary be-- 
fore resumption of a long term upward trend. 


Written July 21, 1949; Richard J. Anderson. 
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Textile Revival? 

Print cloth demand, weather vane of the cotton 
textile industry, has come to life at the mill level 
within the past fortnight, reversing the trend that 
has characterized the primary market since the 
spring of last year. Whether the revival marks the 
actual turning point for the industry cannot yet be 
determined, but in any event it is regarded as the 
harbinger of better times not too far ahead. It is of 
particular significance because the cotton textiles 
were among the first to encounter a postwar set- 
back. 

Heavy inventories have been worked off from 
mill to retailer over the past year, and the full effect 
of the accompanying reductions in price has been 
felt in the retail market, where textile sales have 
been steadily rising since the turn into the last half 
of the year. Mills curtailed production drastically 
this year and have concentrated on getting rid of 
. surplus stocks, making price concessions in order 
to facilitate the process. With stocks heavy at all 
levels, and buyers adhering to a hand-mouth-policy, 
the working-off proceeded slowly, but today stocks 
are of negligible proportions all down the line. In 
this sort of situation it would take little to start a 
buying boom which would again upset the equi- 
librium of the industry. Should mills be lured into 
stepping up production on too broad a scale, sur- 
plus stocks again would begin to accumulate in 
mill storerooms. 


Near-Record Crops 


Near record crops of wheat and corn are still ex- 
pected despite some wheat deterioration since June 
1 when the Department of Agriculture estimated the 
yield at about 148 million bushels more than the 
later July 1 figure of nearly 1.2 billion bushels. 
Including carryover of 300 million bushels, total 
wheat on hand will approach 1.5 billion bushels, of 
which 450 million bushels is expected to be ex- 
ported. On the basis of current estimates, carryover 
of wheat next July 1 will approximate 350 million 
bushels, or only slightly more than the present 300 
million carryover. 

The huge corn crop (3,530 million bushels or 
only 120 million less than the record harvest of-last 
year) will not be so simple to dispose of. Present 
carryover into the crop year starting October 1 is 
estimated at between 700 and 800 million bushels, 
and a considerably greater amount of surplus over 
actual consumption and use is expected than in the 
case of wheat. Only if meat prices continue high 
will the farmer be justified in feeding quantities of 
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corn to livestock. As long as the high price-support 
level for corn exists, lower meat prices discourage 
the raising of corn-fed livestock. So the question 
arises: What new price props may be expected in 
the Government’s endeavor to manage crops, com- 
modities and all agriculture? 


Building Awards 


Influenced by an 11 per cent decline in residential 
building contracts, dollar volume of building and 
engineering awards in the 37 States east of the 
Rocky Mountains declined six per cent during the 
first half-year (F. W. Dodge Corporation statistics) . 
Contracts awarded by Government agencies and 
other public bodies rose 17 per cent during the 
period, but private work—constituting the larger 
amount—dropped by exactly the same percentage 
figure compared with year-ago operations. The first 
half decline also reflected a 6 per cent drop in in- 
dustrial and commercial awards. While some in- 
crease was shown in single family houses built on 
owner's orders for their own occupancy, there was 
a 20 per cent decline in single-family houses erected 
by building operators for sale or rent. Here is but 
another instance of a shrinking volume of private 
capital being attracted to the field of private housing. 


Sugar Trading Broadened 

Introduction by the New York Coffee and Sugar 
Exchange of a new futures contract in raw sugar 
is expected to bring about a closer relationship 
between the prices of raw and refined sugar on the 
one hand and the futures market on the other. 
Known as the No. 6 contract, the new trading 
medium, introduced to the market on July 19, is 
designed to by-pass warehouse deliveries by provid- 
ing for delivery by the seller direct to the refinery. 
This eliminates the charges incurred when sugar is 
first deposited in a warehouse and then taken out 
for delivery. It is a new concept in commodity 
futures trading. In addition to introducing fewer 
factors into the calculation of present vs. future 
prices, the existence of a market in direct delivery 
contracts is expected to act as a stabilizer of the 
market in warehouse contracts, as the result of 
hedging operations by traders or actual sugar in- 
terests whenever the spread between the contracts 
may appear to have widened unduly. 


Retail Store Sales 


Motor vehicle dealers have recently made the best 
showing by far among 14,000 large independent 
stores, June results of which are covered by a Census 
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Bureau survey. Although over-all June sales are 
down 2 per cent from the May level and were 4 per 
cent less than in June 1948, motor vehicle dealers 
had a gain of 26 per cent over results for the year- 
ago month. Filling stations had the only other gain 
among the 12 major kinds of business reported. 
Year-to-year comparisons showed lumber and build- 
ing materials dealers down 21 per cent, jewelry store 
sales 13 per cent, and hardware stores and apparel 
stores 10 per cent. Only jewelry stores and lumber 
and building material dealers realized appreciable 
gains over the preceding month. : 


New Savings-and-Loan Code 

On August 15 the Home Loan Bank Board will 
put into effect a new code of regulations for Federal 
savings and loan associations. The new code has 
been in abeyance since March, when its disclosure 
roused bitter objections from commercial and 
savings banks which contended that the regulations 
would enable savings and loan associations “to pose 
as banks.” Some modifications of the code were 
conceded by the Home Loan Board, which changed 
the term “Federal Savings and Loan Associations” 
to just plain “Federal Associations,” but bankers 
opposed to the code have not been mollified. The 
new regulations permit savings and loan associa- 
tions to refer to repurchased shares as “with- 
drawals,” and this is the core of the controversy 
between officials of banks and associations. Bankers 
insist that since the shares originally are purchased 
their redemption by an association constitutes a 
repurchase, and is in no sense a withdrawal of de- 
posited funds. The public, they argue, may be misled 
into regarding an association as a bank. 


Briefs on Selected Issues 


B. Gertz, Inc., subsidiary of Allied Stores, has 
acquired a site for new store in Flushing, N. Y. 

Among the earnings reports: MacAndrews & 
Forbes, first quarter 88 cents per share and 79 cents 
per share in the second quarter vs. 86 cents and 93 





cents per share respectively last year. Underwood 
Corporation, 81 cents and 82 cents per share in the 
first and second quarters vs. $1.41 and 2.03 per 
share in the same 1948 periods. 


Other Corporate News 


Alleghany Corporation has acquired 45,538 
shares (about 25 per cent) of Kansas City South- 
ern’s preferred stock. ; 

Hackensack Water may get $665,000 increase in 
rates which is now being considered by the N. J. 
Board of Public Utility Commissioners. — 

General Tire’s subsidiary, Mansfield Tire & Rub- 
ber, recently entered the plastic field and is manu- 
facturing vinyl film sheets. 

General Public Utilities has applied for SEC per- 
mission to sell its entire stock interest in Rochester 
Gas & Electric. 

McKesson & Robbins has received an exclusive 
distribution contract for Italian Swiss Colony Wines 
produced by National Distillers. 

Devoe & Raynolds had sales of $19.7 million and 
earnings of 82 cents per share on the class A stock 
for the six months.to May 31 vs. $20 million sales 
and $2.38 per share earnings in the same period a 
year ago. 

American Car & Foundry had unfilled orders of 
$130 million April 30 vs. $280 million same time 
last year. 

National Steel’s second quarter earnings were 
25 per cent below the first quarter results; officials 
estimate that earnings will be at a declining rate 
during the remainder of the year. 

Twin Coach has reopened its bus plant to fill a 
million order backlog. 

Federal-Mogul has acquired National Formetal, 
manufacturer of rolled split bushings, bearings, etc., 
for use in automotive and appliance fields. 

Motor Products will resume Deepfreeze produc- 
tion early next month; division has been out of 
production since late 1948, but sales recently have 
improved sharply. 
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This service is supplementary to various other features 
which appear each week in FinanciaL Wortp. The issues 
listed do not constitute all of the recommendations made 
from time to time, nor is it intended that one’s holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 


be regarded as trading advices nor as short term recom- 
mendations. Notice is given —together with reasons for 
the change — when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of high quality, and are suitable for 
conservative investment purposes. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Government 2's, 1972-67.. 102 21/322.40% Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 2%4s, 1975 99 2.80 106 
Atl. Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964.. 96 4.90 Not 
Bethlehem Steel cons. 2%4s, 1970 99 2.80 103% 
Chic., Burl. & Quincy 3%s, 1985 99 3.15 105% 
Goodrich lst 2%4s, 1965........ 101 2.65 102% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985 98 2.85 106 
Union Oil of Calif. 234s, 1970... 101 2.70 103 


These bonds can be used for general investment purposes. 
While not of the same quality as those above, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 

Recent Current Call 

Price Yield Price 
Illinois Central joint 4%s, 1963.. 89 5.06 105 
Missouri-Kansas-Tex. Ist 4s, 1990 70 5:71 Not 
New Orleans Gt. Northern Ist 5s 


PE GEE sdenntudeasebee here 98 5.10 105 
New York Central 4%s, 2013... 57 7.89 110 
Northern Pacific ref. & imp. 4%s, 

SRE. . cnccindmeckdeunenwetnns 79 5.70 110 
Southern Pacific 44%4s, 1969...... 86 5.22 105 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. iia a 
Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum... 123 5.69% Not 
Associated Dry Goods 6% cum.. 100 6.00 Not 


Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum.. 99 5.05 Not 


Celanese $4.75 cum. Ilst........ 100 4.75 105 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum.... 82 6.10 105 
Public Service El. & Gas $1.40 

DHS hacia 27 5.18 (1960) 
Radio Corp. $3.50 cum. ........ 68 5.15 100 


Reading Ist (par $50) non-cum.. 38 5.26 50 


These issues are of lower quality than those above. Al- 
though dividends seem reasonably assured, their principal 
appeal under more normal market conditions would be for 
prospects of price appreciation. For the time being, new 
purchase recommendations are suspended, but existing 
holdings may be retained. 


Crucible Steel 5% cum. conv. .. 59 8.47 110 
Curtis Publishing $3-4 pr. cum. 47 8.52 75 
Southern Rwy. 5% non-cum. ... 49 10.20 100 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger portion of 
the stock commitments held by the average investor; only 
a minor place should be accorded the “business cycle” 
type of share. 


Dividend 





Paid 1939-48 Paid Se Far Recent 

Since Average 1948 1949 Price 
Adams-Millis ........ 1928 $2.45 $4.00 $1.50 38 
American Stores ...... 1939 =: 1.02 Lado 105. 25 


American Tel. & Tel.. 1900 9.00 9.00 6.75 142 
Borden Company .... 1899 1.79 2.55 1.20 42 
Chesapeake & Ohio .. 1922 3.17 3.00 150 31 
Consolidated Edison .. 1885 1.74 1.60 0.80 23 
Elec. Storage Battery . 1900 2.55 3.00 1.25. 39 
First National Stores.. 1926 2.65 3.50 Z.19 - ‘4 


Freeport Sulphur ..... 1927 2.12 2.62% 1.75 48 
Gen’] Amer. Transport 1919 2.60 3.25 150 46 
General Electric ...... 1899 =-:1.53 1.70 130 «637 
General Foods ........ 1922 1.87 2.00 175 43 
a | errr 1918 2.32 4.25 2.00 58 


Louisville & Nash. R.R. 1934 3.36 S52 1.76 33 
MacAndrews & Forbes 1903 2.05 2.50 200 33 
Miney URE) 4 6ccd< 1927 2.16 2.50 150. - 31 
May Department Stores 1911 1.81 3.00 2.25 42 
Mid-Continent Petrol. . 1934 1.75 Sto 2.25 41 
Pacific Gas & Electric. 1919 2.00 2.00 58 632 
Philadelphia Electric.. 1902 1.33 1.20 0.60 21 


Pillsbury Mills ....... 1924 1.56 2.00 100 28 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” 1918 = 1.87 2.00 135 38 
Socony-Vacuum ...... 1911 0.65 *1.00 0.50 15 
Standard Oil of Calif.. 1912 2.06 4.00 2.00 62 
Sterling Drug ........ 1902 1.81 2.25 1.00 40 
Texas Company ...... 1902 2.35 73.00 150 55 
Underwood Corp. .... 1911 2.83 4.00 150 44 
Union Pacific R.R. ... 1900 3.35 6.50 4.75 80 
oe ee TC ee 1933 1.65 1.85 0.80 28 
WY éccthecdeines 1913 3.45 4.00 2.50 70 





*Also paid 2 per cent in stock. tAlso paid 2% per cent in stock. 
tAlso paid 5 per cent in stock. 


Business Cycle Stocks 


Earnings of issues included in this group are affected 
by cyclical changes in business activity to a greater degree 
than those above. The bulk of one’s security holdings 
should comprise more stable issues, such as those in the 
“common stocks for income” group 


—Dividends— 
Paid So Far —Earnings— Recent 
1948 1949 1948 1949 Price 


Allied Stores ......... $3.00 $2.25 a$1.39 a$1.03 31 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 200 . 120 alba waco “27 
ee, eee ee oe 0.60 045 b0.43 b0.40 12 
Container Corp. ....... 450 .225 a203 al89 33 
Crown Cork & Seal ... 1.25 1.00 a1.25 a0.32 15 
Firestone Tire ........ 4.00 3.00 b6.04 b4.02 46 
General Motors ....... 4.50 2.50 a2.12 a3.04 60 
Glidden Company .... 1.90 *1.20 b2.19 b1.37 19 
Kennecott Copper ..... 520 325° G67 -°..... 48 
Phelps Dodge ........ 5.00 2.00 10.30 a252 43 


Tide Water Asso. Oil.. 1.90 0.80 a1.71 a1.38 22 
Twentieth Century-Fox. 2.00 1.00 al.00 al.04 23 
as.) de ONE nc danldirs 167 1.25 a0.83 al.67 23 


a—First quarter. b—Six months. *Also paid 2% in stock. 
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Washington Newsletter 








House committee to tackle inconsistencies in anti- 


trust laws—Drive on “five per centers” gains momen- 








WASHINGTON, D. C.—At a hear- 
ing before a Congressional commit- 
tee, the Attorney General hinted that 
a company may be violating the Sher- 
man Act simply because it is big. Nor 
is this merely an eccentric theory of 
somebody who happens to be in the 
Cabinet. Lawyers in the Department 
point to a series of Supreme Court 
decisions that do, indeed, condemn 
Bigness. They are based on the para- 
graph in the Sherman Act that en- 
joins the approach to monopoly. It 
puts a limit on sales growth. 

Since a company must not get too 
big, it might be supposed that at some 
point it should pull its punches. It 
shouldn’t try to produce or to sell too 
much. But the Attorney General 
doesn’t like that either. When the 
top fhigee: or four in an industry avoid 
becoming monopolies, you have what 
looks like combination. This has to 
be prosecuted under another para- 
graph of the Sherman Act. 

The House Judiciary Committee, 
which has just opened hearings on 
the Anti-Trust laws, must try to re- 
solve just such inconsistencies. It’s 
doubtful that much can be done. The 
various acts become untouchable. 
Committee experts can easily discover 
tules that seem to be exact opposites. 
But correcting them will be some- 
thing else. 


Both Congress and the Execu- 
tive Agencies once more are turning 
the heat on contact men, the “5 per 
centers.” Congressmen do it by 
sounding off and by threatening in- 
vestigations. The Agencies set up 
some competition. The Defense, for 
instance, promises a new bureau to 
assist visiting businessmen. The 
press handout didn’t say what would 
be done about businessmen who use 
5 per centers precisely in order not 
to visit. 

The objection to the use of go- 
betweens varies according to who ob- 
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tum—Larger cities get in line for housing allotments 





jects. The men in the Executive 
Department don’t like to believe that 
one can’t deal directly with his Gov- 
ernment; isn’t there a U. S. Manual 
giving Agency addresses and phone 
numbers? Congressmen suspect the 
sale of influence, though, it is true, 
they themselves from time to time 
express their ideas on how things 
should be bought and contracts let. 
They also perform free some of the 
errand boy work for which the con- 
tact men charge. 

The established contact men are 
simply manufacturers’ agents. They 
have accounts for which they submit 
bids, sometimes on commission and 
sometimes as dealers. Those not so 
firmly established find out, for fees, 
with whom salesmen should make 
contacts. 

Good pertormance in this sometimes 
results in permanent retainers. Those 
breaking in are supposed to imply 
influence. Although such people are 
hard for an outsider to find, the estab- 
lished go-betweens claim there are 
hundreds ; that’s why they themselves 
sometimes lose sales. 


Correspondents from most of the 
big cities are answering the query: 
How can our city get some of the 
housing money? If the editors are 
taking a live subject, it’s to be in- 
ferred that communities will start 
building fast. The Government hasn’t 
yet cleared the wires for passing out 
cash. This should start by the final 
quarter. 


Probably the indignation in the 
Senate against the President’s not 
caring about the deficit doesn’t mat- 
ter. The Senate, it is true, has made 
some cuts in appropriations. But 
Representatives say that they'll write 
these up again. The best guess once 
more is that Congress will enact the 
conventional reductions in requested 
appropriations—reductions that are 














so much alike year after year as to 
seem negotiated. 

Sanction for a deficit may bring 
forth actual tax reductions. Every- 
body in either house would vote to 
cut or eliminate at least one excise. 
A bill to trim the rail tax will go to 


the floor. This will at once collect 
amendments to reduce other things. 
Though too big a bill would be ve- 
toed, it might be passed over the veto. 
That’s what a lot of people expect 
to happen. 

So there may be another brief 
period of animosity between Hill and 
White House. Congress will be 
angry because the President tolerates 
a deficit and because he tries to pre- 
vent it’s getting too big. The Presi- 
dent may express the same angry con- 
fusion in reverse at a future press 
conference. 


Nobody knows, of course, what 
will be recommended as to a fourth 
round of wage rises. The easiest 
course is always to compromise. Me- 
diators and arbitration boards try to 
figure out what both sides will accept. 
A clear-cut victory for either is rare. 


Capital Transit is_ installing 
radios in its cars and buses. The 
local papers are full of letters com- 
plaining that that sort of thing may 
be all right in Russia but that this is, 
after all, free America. How dare 
they force commercials on people 
when they can’t resist ? 

Every day there is at least one 
complaint to the police: the charge 
is disturbing the peace. Letters go 
to the President and to Congress- 
men. All complaints and letters are 
referred to the utility commission, 
which has finally decided to hold a 
hearing. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Aviation see 


Pan American-Grace Airways of- 
fers a number of suggestions for sat- 
isfying that mid-summer wanderlust 
in a New South American vacation 
folder—itineraries run from a 16-day 
trip to the “land of the Incas” to a 
52-day tour of the continent. 
Commercial aviation writers and 
photographers have been invited to 
enter the 12th annual Aviation Writ- 
ing and Picture Competition spon- 
sored by Trans World Airline—cash 
award of $250 will go to top win- 
ners in. each classification; entries 
should be postmarked by midnight, 
September 15... . Helicopter Air 
Service, Inc., is completing negotia- 
tions for landing sites in some 41 
communities for a helicopter mail 
service—it is interesting to note that 
a plot of ground 200 feet square 
is more than sufficient for a copter 
landing field. Here is your 
chance to tell United Air Lines a 
thing or two—this airline is passing 
around to its passengers a 12-page 
questionnaire titled Your Advice to 
Management in an effort to deter- 
mine the likes and dislikes of its cus- 
tomers. . . . The art of sky-writing 
has taken a new twist—Sky-Writing 
Corporation of America has been test- 
ing a method of sky-writing called 
Sky-Type in which a group of air- 
planes flying in formation eject puffs 
of smoke spasmodically to form dot- 
ted letters. . . . An automatic coffee 
maker designed especially for com- 
mercial aircraft flying at high alti- 
tudes has been announced by the 
High Altitude Coffee Maker Com- 
pany—it is available in 3% and 5 
gallon sizes. 


Children’s Department... 


Sandura Company, maker of floor 
coverings, has been market testing a 
Mother Goose nursery rug—in its in- 
itial promotional efforts, the company 
has been distributing attractive fold- 
ers with a Mother Goose rhyme on 
the cover to be used as dealer sales 
aids. .. . To keep Junior from doing 
a disappearing act while he is playing 
outdoors, tie him to a securely an- 
20 


chored line that will limit the dis- 
tance he can wander—a gadget of this 
type is the Nicro Baby-Minder, a 
reel which can be strapped down to 
something solid or staked to the 
ground and which plays out a safety 
line made of nylon. . . . The kiddies 
will enjoy learning how to tell time 
with the Picturetime Electric Clock 
since it features different illustrations 
framed at each hour—a product of 
the Dow-Gunther Company, this 
clock is furnished with three sets of 
prints as visual aids for youngsters. 

. Kleinert Rubber Company is 
making an inflated Vinylite plastic 
bathtub for babies which can be de- 
flated and stored away in a drawer 
when it is not in use—three separate, 
easy-to-blow-up tubes form the sides 
of the tub, which calls for only two 
inches of water to provide an ade- 
quate bath for baby. . . . The Kiddie 
Korral, a portable play pen for the 
kids, is: made of fishnet, aluminum 
and canvas—weighing 1114 pounds, 
it folds to only seven inches in di- 
ameter and a yard long; opened for 
use, it measures 41 inches square and 
is 32 inches high. 


Electronics... 

When supervisors at Westing- 
house Electric Corporation’s East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., plant want to know 
the latest company news they dial a 
special number on their in-plant tele- 
phones and listen to a_ recorded 
broadcast especially prepared for that 
purpose—installed more than two 
months ago, this robot “announcer” 
system can handle 30 calls at the 
same time; more calls than that get 
a busy signal. . . . Microwave radar 
equipment now being produced by 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., is 
being used for a new type of spectro- 
graphic gas analysis and_ for 
meteorological purposes—these radar 
systems “are a far cry from the cum- 
bersome equipments often weighing 
tons” that were used during the war, 
according to a Sylvania spokesman. 
. . . Admiral Corporation has intro- 
duced to the market the first radio- 
phonograph combination designed 


exclusively for the new seven-inch 
micro-groove records (Columbia’s 
33% RPMs and _ Victor’s 45 
RPMs)—this compact table model is 
less than one cubic foot in size and 
so light in weight that it can be con- 
veniently carried from room to room. 
. . . Distributors are now beginning 
to receive the first General Electric 
television receiver to feature a 16- 
inch video tube—although it appears 
as one piece of furniture, the new 
model actually consists of a separate 
receiver and matching table. . . . Tele- 
film, Inc., is distributing a pocket- 
size folder outlining the procedure of 
preparing motion picture films for 
television spot announcements—it in- 
cludes a footage scale that shows the 
number of feet of 16-mm. film by sec- 
onds and minutes. . . . Crosley Divi- 
sion of Avco Manufacturing Corpo- 
ration is preparing for distribution to 
its dealers and sales personnel a new 
television manual which explains in 
simple language several technical 
questions about television—fully il- 
lustrated, this manual includes chap- 
ters on the industry’s history, trans- 
mission, reception, receivers, installa- 
tion and servicing. 


Household Developments... 
Odin Stove Manufacturing Com- 
pany, celebrating its 50th anniversay 
in the gas range field, is introducing 
at the Chicago Summer Market its 
first electric range, a 30-inch Beauty- 
range model—features of the new 
electric range include an electric au- 
tomatic-timed cooking clock, Johns- 
Manville oven insulation and two 
electrical outlets, one with an auto- 
matic ‘timer for small electrical ap- 
pliances. . Pittsburgh Corning 
Corporation’s glass blocks with a 
double cavity not only help to reduce 
fuel bills in the winter, but they are 
just as effective in keeping out the 
sun’s heat in the summer. . . . A 
pleasant surprise for your wife would 
be a set of Glenwood polished birch- 
wood salad bowls, just introduced to 
the market by Glenwood Manufac- 
ing Company—instead of having the 
conventional round shape, _ these 
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bowls are rectangular with a unique 
curved design that should be seen to 
be appreciated; they are also avail- 
able in colorful patterns. . . . Davis 
Manufacturing Company’s carpet 
sweeper works on the regular house 
current in a whiskbroom-like motion 
at a rate of 3,500 sweeps per minute— 
light in weight, the maker claims that 
it will pick up lint and small pieces 
of dirt that can’t be handled by the 
vacuum cleaner. ... A new contender 
for the vast market composed of per- 
sns who just don’t know when 
they've been baked sufficiently by 
King Sol is General Electric’s Lamp 
Department, which has brought out 
a suntan meter—this meter is about 
as sensitive to the sun as the average 
human skin and translates the light 
falling upon it into the number of 
minutes an individual can stay out 
before he will begin to burn. 

























Motion Pictures ... 

Public Service Electric & Gas 
Company of New Jersey not only 
provides the projection equipment, 
but also an operator to show any 
of the films in its More Power to 
America group—a new folder has 
been issued to describe these films, 
which include releases on electronic 
induction heating, materials handling, 
electric arc welding, etc... .A sales 
training film to aid RCA Victor deal- 
ets in merchandising their 45 RPM 
recorders has been completed by the 
company—available in black and 
white or in color, this one-reel film 
will be released to distributors in the 
fall. . . . Bell & Howell Company 
offers a new booklet, Free Film 
Sources, listing according to states 
film suppliers, professional renting 
groups and companies with free films 
—the booklet has been divided into 
three classifications, educational, in- 
(ustrial and medical. . . . Weldwood 
dealers will want to see U. S. Ply- 
wood Corporation’s latest sales train- 
ing film on how to sell that product 
~a color and sound slidefilm, it 
takes only 14 minutes for a showing. 

. Eight motion pictures and sound 
‘lidefilms are being made available to 
interested groups by the DoAll Com- 
pany—film subjects include contour 








































‘aws, filing irregular shapes, gage 
blocks and accessories, and DoAill 
esbection Laboratory equipment. 





. Philco Corporation has brought 
ont three films to aid in the training 
of retail salesmen for its refrigerators, 
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home freezers and single-room air 
conditioners—these films were pre- 
pared following a survey which point- 
ed to the fact that 50 per cent of the 
retail salesmen in the appliance field 
have had no experience in selling in a 
competitive market. 


Photography ... 

Beginning with the September is- 
sue, Minicam Photography will 
change its name to Modern Pho- 
tography in an effort to broaden 
newsstand sales, which the company 
believes have been severely limited by 
the magazine’s specialized name— 
size of the publication will be in- 
creased to 8% x 11% inches... . 
Peerless Film Processing Corpora- 
tion’s new film-treating unit will han- 
dle up to sixteen 1,600-foot reels of 
16-mm. film per hour (or eight reels 
of 35-mm.)—it was designed for use 
in private laboratories where speed is 
essential and where the turnover of 
film footage is not sufficient to re- 
quire a larger machine. . . . Eastman 
Kodak Company’s new Flexichrome 
process is expected to be of value in 
certain types of commercial photogra- 
phy for publication—this technique 
produces full-color pictures from 
black-and-white negatives or color 
transparencies. . An automatic 
slide projector which fades one pic- 
ture out and then fades the next pic- 
ture in is being made by Gale Doro- 
thea Mechanisms and marketed 
under the name of Display King— 
produced in 128 basic variations, it 
will meet many needs in the fields of 
visual education and product display. 


Odds and Ends... 

Pictures from the early days of the 
company to the present featured a 
12-page edition of the Thew-Lorain 
News published in commemoration 
of Thew Shovel Company’s 50th an- 
niversary—the first Thew revolving 
shovel was developed from an idea 
conceived by Richard P. Thew, cap- 
tain of an ore-carrying boat on the 
Great Lakes who became interested 
in the problem of handling iron ore 
at the docks. .. . Aro Equipment Cor- 
poration manufactures the new Aro 
Pneumatic Drill, designed at the 
Montreal Neurological Institute for 
surgery of the brain and spinal cord, 
which was demonstrated recently at 
the 10th annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Neurological Sur- 
gery in Montreal, Canada—small and 





What they are saying about... 


WHAT EVERY 
CORPORATION DIRECTOR 
SHOULD KNOW 


By Percival E. Jackson 


« . clear, simple, straightforward and 


useful for corporate officials and directors 
definite, uncompromisingly informa- 
tive. ” Barron’s. 


**Reccommended New Books:...a crystal- 
clear approach to the duties of directors 
and the correlative obligations of operating 
executives . . . will provide a better under- 
standing of the problems and _ responsi- 
bilities involved an awareness of the 
pitfalls against which they must be on 
guard.” Executive Book Club 


. deals specifically with just what the 
corporation director can and cannot, would 
and should not do within the corporate 
oa -up.” Forbes Magazine of Business. 


“an outstanding analysis concerning direc- 
tors and 3 place in our corporate 
society.”” N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


*““Not only aiauaes directors, but pres- 
ent and prospective stockholders should 
find the book both interesting and informa- 
tive.” Illinois Business Review. 


“One of the most helpful books published 

. . is worthy of a place in the library of 
every corporation director.’”’ The Alabama 
Lawyer. 


. . Should be in the hands of every 
director and everyone who aspires to a 
directorship, and I might add stockholdcrs 

. Coughlin, Pres., Consolidated 
Electric '& Gas Co 


“T have today purchased 25 copies for use 
by our subsidiary companies—need I say 
more?” Edgar H. Dixon, Pres., Electric 
Power & Light Corp. 

wi . should be on the desk of every 
director in the country, The average direc- 
tor needs this information as much as he 
needs insurance on his business property.” 
on C. Phillips, Pres., Pacific Northwest 


cloth bound, $3.50 a copy 


10-day return privilege 
at your bookstore, or from 


THE WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 


313 West 35th Street, New York 1 

















convenient in size, with %-inch drill 
capacity, this tool can be used with 
either air or nitrogen... . The New 
York Central System has joined the 
list of railroads pioneering for simpli- 
fied train time tables by issuing a new 
two-color folder with 16 easy-to-read 
schedules showing key trains operat- 
ing between more than 40 leading 
cities—the new folder also features a 
section on “how to use this time- 
guide” and a convenient index to the 
tables... . Earlier this month Yale & 
Towne Manufacturing Company 
mailed its 241st consecutive dividend 
to stockholders—with their dividend 
checks stockholders received the fifth 
issue of the Yale & Towne Stockhold- 
er News, featuring the company’s 
Canadian Division and new products 
of the several divisions. 


Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting additional information, 
please enclose a self-addressed postcard—or 
stamped envelope—and refer to the date of 
the issue in which the item appeared. 
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Output Up 





Concluded from page 3 








It conforms closely to available 
BLS data, but figures for individual 
years should not be taken too literal- 
ly, particularly during the war peri- 
ods when the nature of manufactur- 
ing output changed radically or the 
years prior to 1919 for which the 
basic data used are not entirely com- 
parable with those employed for lat- 
er periods and are probably not as 
reliable. As a general indicator of 
long term trends, however—the only 
use for which such figures can realis- 
tically be employed—the table is re- 
vealing and in some respects rather 
discouraging. 

With few significant exceptions, 
output per man-hour rose steadily 
through 1945 from the earliest date 
for which reliable estimates can be 
made. The dip in 1917 can be ex- 
plained by the change in nature of 
output by war industries and the 
drafting into uniform of workers from 
other groups; in 1932 and to a lesser 
extent in 1938, low production levels 
were to blame. The sharp dip in 
1946 and indicated negligible recov- 
ery in 1947 (from 105.8 per cent of 
the 1939 average to 105.9 per cent; 
not disclosed by the rounded figures 
in the table) need occasion no par- 
ticular concern, having been due to 
plant reconversion, material scarci- 
ties and other temporary factors. 


Losses Remain 


However, the ground lost after the 
war has not yet been regained ; man- 
hour output in the first five months 
of 1949 was still slightly short of the 
1943 level. There can be no doubt 
that the heavy capital investments 
made by industry in the past few 
years will eventually pay off in levels 
of productivity higher than any ever 
witnessed before, and the indications 
are that labor effort is improving un- 
der the stimulus of layoffs; absentee- 
tism is declining, workers are less 
willing to quit their jobs, and they 
are working harder. 

But while productivity has practi- 
cally stood still in recent years, wage 
rates have soared. Consequently, 
payrolls have far outstripped produc- 
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tion and unit labor costs have reached 
record heights more than double the 
1939 level. Exact mathematical com- 
parison of the relative advances in 
man-hour output and in unit labor 
cost from 1939 or any other base 
date is not warranted by the reliabili- 
ty of the data, but the discrepancy 
between the two is so extreme as to 
establish beyond any question that 
higher productivity, past or medium 
term future, cannot serve as a basis 
for wage increases for manufacturing 
workers as a whole. 

Similar trends were shown during 
and after the first World War. From 
1914 to 1920, productivity in manu- 
facturing rose less than six per cent; 
hourly wage rates advanced 149 per 
cent. Consequently, unit labor costs 
more than doubled. During the en- 
suing decade, hourly wages stabilized. 
They declined in 1921 and 1922, but 
were within one cent of the 1920 
rate from 1924 through 1930, and 
were above it in 1928 and 1929. In 
the meantime, productivity rose 
sharply as a result of heavy capital 
expenditures by industry for new 
plant and equipment, and by 1933 
unit labor costs were below the 1916 
level. 

No such fortunate sequel is in 
sight this time. The growth in politi- 
cal power by labor unions operates 
against stabilization of wages at any 
levels, no matter how high, and un- 
less recent trends are reversed in- 
dustry will not be able either to re- 
tain from earnings, or attract from 
investors, the capital needed to main- 
tain plant and equipment expendi- 
tures at the high level needed to keep 
productivity trending upward. 

To any such generalizations there 
should be some individual exceptions, 
but these are few. Out of 20 indi- 
vidual manufacturing groups for 
which the BLS has computed man- 
hour output and unit labor cost in 
1947, only one (rayon and _ allied 
products) showed a decline in unit 
labor costs from 1939 levels. The 
others showed advances ranging from 
45.3 per cent (ice cream) to 141.5 
per cent -(condensed and evaporated 
milk), and averaging 85 per cent. In 
contrast, man-hour output declined 
from 1939 to 1947 for six groups; 
the maximum increase (in the cigar 
industry) was 24.1 per cent and the 
average increase for the nineteen 
other than rayon was only five per 
cent. 








Shoe Producers 
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should take about all that’s produced, 
A New England Shoe & Leather As- 
sociation official recently commented 
that the “healthy volume of orders 
on hand” is an indication that the 
shoe industry will be getting into ex- 
tensive production this month and 
next. The orders referred to have 
been booked both by the leather pro- 
ducers and the shoe manufacturers. 

To meet the problem of consumer 
price resistance, manufacturers and 
retailers are concentrating on lower 
priced lines—shoes that retail for 
under $10. A recent Commerce De- 
partment estimate showed that 92 per 
cent of all shoes sold in the country 
this year would retail for under $10 
but the retail shoe industry generally 
believes that the percentage in this 
bracket is fast approaching the pre- 
war level of about 95 per cent. This 
compares with 65 to 75 per cent for 
“under $10” lines during the war, 8&2 
per cent in 1947 and 85 per cent in 
1948. “Plenty of orders,’ commented 
an industry representative, were writ- 
ten for popular priced lines at a re- 
cent trade show in New York City. 


Dips Short-Lived 


The shoe industry can afford to 
be confident also because dips in pro- 
duction and consumption never last 
long. Shoes are an ordinary necessity. 
Going back to the depression of the 
1930s, unit production both in 1935 
and 1934 exceeded that of 1928 an 
approached the record 1929 volume. 
In 1935 a new record for unit volume 
was set—six per cent above that ol 
1929. Of the ten manufacturers and 
manufacturer-retailers listed in the 
accompanying table, four companies 
Brown, Endicott Johnson, Melville 
and International, have paid divi 
dends since 1922 or before, and tht 
record of the last-named goes bac 
to 1913. A. S. Beck and Shoe Cor 
poration of America have paid sinc 
1929, General Shoe since 1934 an 
Florsheim since 1935. 

Shoe demand has experienced 
long-term uptrend, since consumpti0 
tends to parallel population grow! 
During the eight years 1941-48, pr 
duction averaged 459 million paifs 
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year compared with 368 million pairs 
yearly in 1931-38. (Only two of 
these years, 1931-32, were actual de- 
pression years for the shoe industry. ) 
During the generally slack period of 
manufacturing operations in the first 
six months of 1949, unit volume de- 
clined only slightly while present in- 
dications are that the industry already 
has made its turn-around. An im- 
proved level of operations through the 
fall months is apparently assured. 
Barring any radical change in con- 
sumer purchasing power, demand 
over the longer term should be fairly 
stable. 








Mail Order Leaders 





Concluded from page 14 








gathers momentum this result may 
still occur. But to date, the Sears 
management has been vindicated in 
its apparent expectation of a mild re- 
adjustment rather than a severe de- 
pression. The relative market action 
of the common stocks of the two 
companies reflects the disparity in 
operating results recorded thus far 
during the 1949-50 fiscal years ; Sears 
at close to 40 is at its high for the 
year, which also happens to be ap- 
proximately the high for 1945 and 
1947 and is very close to the 1948 
peak. Ward, on the other hand, at 
52 is well below its tops for the past 
five years and is even five points 
under its 1946 low. 

In such a situation it is always pos- 
sible that the poorer-acting issue has 
has already discounted the adverse 
factors affecting it. Statistically 
speaking, Ward is cheaper than Sears 
in one respect: it is quoted at only 
é little over five times 1948-49 fiscal 
vear earnings against a price-earnings 
multiple of 6.9 for Sears. The differ- 
ence, however, is not great enough to 
carry much weight, and both ratios 
are quite reasonable. Ona yield ba- 
sis, Sears has a definite advantage; 
even assuming a year-end extra of 
only 50 cents this year ($1 was paid 
last year, though regular payments 
Were smaller then), the stock offers 
a return of 6.25 per cent against 5.8 
per cent for Ward. All things con- 
sidered, it appears that the market’s 
preference for the former issue is 
thoroughly justified. 
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Commonwealth 





Concluded from page 7 








However, the gap is not likely to be 
closed entirely. A remote possibility 
of new legal proceedings and the 
costs of arbitraging the holding com- 
pany shares will tend to keep them 
from rising to their full indicated 
value until a very short time before 
the new securities are distributed. 
Thus possibilities of further price ap- 
preciation seem limited, barring sig- 
nificant near-term increases in earn- 
ings and dividends over present lev- 
els. But should the directors of the 
Southern Company lift the quarterly 
dividend rate on their company’s 
common stock before the new securi- 
ties are distributed, a further rise in 
the price of Commonwealth & 
Southern common to around $5 per 
share could develop. The period of 
substantial advances in prices of 
Commonwealth & Southern securi- 
ties, however, has already passed. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


July 27: Armstrong Cork; Chain Belt; 
Consolidated Laundries; Crane Co.; Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co.; Freeport Sulphur; 
Fruehauf Trailer; Ingersoll-Rand; In- 
land Steel; International Silver; Jones & 
Laughlin Steel; Macmillan Co.; National 
Acme; New Jersey Zinc; Newport News 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock; Nova Scotia 
Light & Power; Pillsbury Mills; Roches- 
ter Gas & Electric; Roos Bros.; Seaboard 
Oil Co. of Delaware; Southern Railway; 
U. S. Lines; Warren Petroleum; Westing- 
house Electric; J. B. Williams Co. 


July 28: Allied Kid; Allied Labora- 
tories; American Hair & Felt; Associated 
Dry Goods; Bethlehem Steel; Bunker Hill 
& Sullivan; California Cotton Mills; Cur- 
tis Publishing; Diamond Match; Fall 
River Gas Works; Ford Motor Co. of 
Canada; Franklin Simon & Co.; Goebel 
Brewing; Hamilton Watch; Inspiration 
Consolidated Copper; James Lees & Sons; 
Liquid Carbonic; Mohawk Carpet Mills; 
Neptune Meter; Nopco Chemical; Ohio 
Power; Public Service Co. of New 
Mexico; Quaker State Oil Refining; Sun 
Ray Drug; Tide Water Associated Oil; 
U. S. Playing Card. 


July 29: Bower Roller Bearing: Buck- 
eye Pipe Line; Chile Copper; Delaware & 
Hudson; General Refractories; Hazel- 
Atlas Glass; G. R. Kinney & Co.; Naum- 
keag Steam Cotton; Jacob Ruppert; 
Spiegel, Inc.; Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia; Superior Tool & Die; Wyandotte 
Worsted. 











SOUTHERN 
NATURAL GAS 
COMPANY 


Birmingham, Alabama 


Common Stock Dividend No. 42 


A dividend of 50 cents 
per share has been declared 
on the Common Stock of 
Southern Natural Gas Com- 
pany, payable September 19, 
1949 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business 
on August 29, 1949 


H. D McHENRY 
Secretary 








Dated: July 21, 1949 











QLC-F- 


AMERICAN GAR AND FOUNDRY 
COMPANY 
30 CHURCH STREET 
NEw York 8, N. Y. 
The following dividends have been declared: 
Preferred Capital Stock 
One and three-quarters per cent 
(14%) payable October 1, 1949, 
to the holders of record at the close 
of business September 15, 1949; 
Common Capital Stock 
Three dollars ($3.00) per share 
payable October 3, 1949, to the 
holders of record at the close of 
_ business September 15, 1949. 
Transfer books will not be closed. Checks will 
be mailed by Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York 
Howarpb C, WIcK, Secretary 
July 14, 1949 








PUGET SOUND POWER 
& LIGHT COMPANY 
* 


Common Stock Dividend 
No. 24 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a dividend of 20c per share 
on the Common Stock of the Puget 
Sound Power & Light Company, 
payable August 15, 1949, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business July 22, 1949. 


FRANK McLAUGHLIN 
President - 








July 15, 1949 : 














THE COLORADO FUEL & 
IRON CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND ON PREFERRED STOCK 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of The. 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corporation held on July 
18, 1949, the regular dividend in the amount of 
25¢ per share was declared on its preferred stock, 
payable September 1, 1949, to stockholders of 
record at close of business on August 8, 1949. 

D. C. McGREW, 
Secretary. 
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Street News 





Stock Exchange to examine its approach to public 


relations—Atomic board makes appeal to Big Business 


' he New York Stock Exchange 

4 managementis exploring the ques- 
tion of whether there is something lack- 
ing in its public relations approach. A 
committee has been appointed to study 


the subject. Emil Schram, the $100,- | 


000 a year president of the Exchange, 
spends much of his time speaking be- 
fore chambers of commerce, Rotary 
clubs, etc., spreading the gospel. When 
the Lions, assembled from all over the 
country, opened their July convention 
in New York, the stock ticker tape 
took time out to say a word of wel- 
come. The tape record was not set 
back much that day, for trading in the 
low-priced Commonwealth & South- 
ern (see page 7) made up nearly one- 
fifth of total turnover. 

What to do about restoring the 
country’s faith in the market—and 
particularly in the New York ex- 
change—is a vital question. It means 
bread and butter to a class of people 
who once were opulent. Whether 
speech-making is a major part of the 
answer, remains for the special com- 
mittee to determine. The Exchange 
will not quickly drop that medium of 
public relations. Even back in the 
roaring 1920s, when the Exchange 
was regarded as a private club an- 
swerable to no one, the institution had 
its speechmaker in the person of a 
confidence-inspiring gentleman named 
Jason Westerfield. Now—in retire- 
‘ment—Jay Westerfield is sailing his 
sloop off the coast of Maine, not 
worrying particularly about the vital 
problems of the Exchange. 


Various agencies of the Govern- 
ment should get their heads together 
and decide what is meritorious in the 
free enterprise system and what is 
insidious. This observation was made 
in the inner circles of the Street when 
it was announced that the Atomic 
Energy Commission had invited West- 
ern Electric Company and Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories to take up the 
research work which a California uni- 
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versity found too far above its head. 
Mr. Tom Clark, who, as head of the 
Department of Justice, is suing these 
two subsidiaries of the A.T.& T. for 
anti-trust relations with the parent, 
may not like the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s implied admission that West- 
ern and Bell Laboratories as a team 
are efficient in the field of research. 
That, of course, is a fine point which 
the average man may not appreciate. 


A few days after Eugene Black 
became head of the World Bank he 
held a press conference. The newsmen 
came back with a number of impres- 
sions. Not the least important was the 
suggestion that the next major public 
bond issue might be conducted on a 
competitive bidding basis. Most men 
in Wall Street still do not like bid- 
ding. But they are all in accord with 
Black’s suggestion this time. “Any- 
thing,’ was the way a number of 
people put it, “is preferable to the 
free-for-all formula adopted in the 
initial $250 million flotation.” The 
trouble with that distribution was that 
everyone in the securities business— 
no matter how great or small was his 
capacity for bond distribution—was 
invited in on an equal basis. The re- 
sult was that the bonds were sold to 
a multitude of “free riders” whose 
sole aim was a quick profit. It took 
the Bank’s selling organization a long 


while to absorb all this profit taking 
and to establish a firm market, even 
at a discount. 


Some of the old timers in the 
investment business disputed the claim 
that the $150 million Standard Oil 
debenture issue was the largest pub- 
licly placed industrial offering. These 
cited the Dodge Motor deal in 1925, 
when Dillon, Read & Company floated 
$160 million of securities against a 
property which had cost them $146 
millions (less a big bundle of cash 
which did not go into the new cor- 
poration). The old vintage of news- 
men did not have to look up the 
records to prove that the Dodge f- 
nancing was done in two bites. The 
second offering was on a Saturday, 
something unheard of even in those 
days. Subscriptions totaled about 
half a billion dollars. Morgan Stanley 
& Company was given a big hand for 
its handling of the Standard Oil 
issue. Many participants were pre- 
pared to hold out for a price of par. 
Morgan Stanley’s ideas prevailed and 
the offering was at 100%. The fact 
that the issue went to an immediate 
premium substantiated the Morgan 
Stanley view. They would have been 
playing right into the hands of the ex- 
ponents of private placements if they 
had added the half-point to the open 
market premiums. 








Peoples Gas 





Continued from page 5 








prises has added attraction to the 
stock of Peoples Gas Light & Coke. 
Formerly a relatively mature busi- 
ness, growth prospects were moder- 
ate at best, and the common shares 
were classified as an above-average 
businessman’s risk. The company 
has been a consistent earner (only 
one deficit has been shown in the past 
32 years) but dividends were omitted 
between 1918 and 1922 and again be- 
tween 1934 and 1937. The size of 
dividend payments has varied widely, 
ranging between $1 and $8 per share 
in the past two decades; thus the 
stock has not been eligible for the 
highest investment rating. 
Company’s record from 1940 to 
date has been good. Dividends have 
averaged $4 annually and earnings 
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have never fallen to less than $4.63 
per share. The recent purchase of 
Texoma and Natural Gas Pipeline 
has enhanced the corporation’s out- 
look further. Dividends from Nat- 
ural Gas Pipeline are expected to 
amount to approximately $2.1 million 
yearly, equal to $3.20 per share on 
Peoples Gas common stock. This 
earnings boost should enable Peoples 
Gas to cover its present $6 annual 
dividend rate by a wide margin and 
an increase in payments seems likely. 
While current quotations for the 
stock are high and purchases carry 
some element of risk, current pay- 
ments provide better than a six per 
cent return on an equity which now 
shows definite growth characteristics. 
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needs. | Additional expansion is 
planned for the future, and it is the 
purpose of the management to con- 
tinue the policy of ploughing a part 
of its earnings back into the business. 

The latest balance sheet, as of June 
30, last year, showed Vick in strong 
fnancial position. Current assets 
were $19.7 million against current 
labilities of $4.7 million, a ratio of 
42-to-1, compared with a 3.4-to-l 
ratio one year earlier when current 
assets stood at $18.3 million and cur- 
rent liabilities at $5.3 million. Work- 
ing capital was up $2 million to $15.0 
million, After transfer of $50,000 to 
contingency reserves, increasing this 
itm to $700,000, net income for the 
year was reported as $3.8 million. 
Dividends of $1.7 million left $2.1 
million to be transferred to earned 
surplus, which stood at $13.9 million, 
equivalent to $9.66 per share of out- 
standing stock. 

Vick’s capital consists solely of 1.4 
million shares of stock. Dividends 
of $1.20 per share were paid last year 
and quarterly distributions have con- 
tinued at the same rate thus far this 
year, the 24th consecutive year in 
which dividends have been paid since 
Vick became a publicly-owned enter- 
prise in 1925. The shares are of in- 
vestment character and, around 22, 
offer the attractive yield, quality con- 
Sidered, of 5.5 per cent. 


JULY 27, 1949 
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Investors! Why Try to Guess 


Security Values ? 


There is no excuse for anyone attempting to guess security 
values when, at a cost of less than five cents a day, you can 
have the essential facts and figures about listed stocks at 
your finger tips, week after week, in FINANCIAL 
WORLD; and month after month in our INDEPEN- 
DENT APPRAISALS, covering 1900 listed stocks, with 
ratings and constantly changing statistics. 


Instead of-trying to guess trends and values and future prices, join 
the tens of thousands of satisfied investors. who, every week year 
after year, look to FINANCIAL WORLD’s 4-Fold Investment 
Service to keep them better posted on the factors that ultimately 
determine security values and market prices. 


For Countless Helps in Handling 
Your Investments More Wisely — 


A year’s subscription for $18.00 (less than 5 cents a day) brings you: 


(a) 52 issues of FINANCIAL WORLD to keep you informed from 
week to week on outstanding business and financial factors which 
ultimately determine stock values and market prices; 

(b) 12 monthly “Independent Appraisals” (pocket-size Stock Guides 
containing ratings and statistical data on 1,900 listed stocks); 

(c) Personal Investment Advice Privilege (by mail) as per rules; and 
(d) New, Completely Revised “Stock Factograph” Book, 35th Edition, 
ready in September. Handy indexed Quick Reference Manual, 288 
pages (8% x10% inches). (Book sold separately for $4.50.) 


Here is the Most Useful Tabulation 
We Ever Published on N.Y. Curb Stocks 


When deciding the relative investment merits of Curb stocks you are in 
doubt about buying or holding, among the factors that should be studied 
are: (1) The per share EARNINGS for each of the past 12 years; (2) 
DIVIDENDS paid each year; (3) Each year’s HIGH and LOW market 
prices; and (4) STOCK SPLITS, if any, from 1937 to the end of 1948. 
All this important information given instantly in new “12-Year Record of 
N. Y. Curb Exchange Stocks,” 1937-1948. Price $1.25 alone; or 75 cents 
ADDED to your FINANCIAL WORLD subscription. 


FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. (July 27) 


For enclosed $18 (check or M.O.) please enter my order for 
FINANCIAL .WORLD'S 4-Fold Investment Service, one year, 
with coming Revised 288-page FACTOGRAPH BOOK Free. 
(or, send $9 for 6 months’ subscription without FACTOGRAPH MANUAL) 
[] Check here if subscription is NEW. [| Check here if RENEWAL. 


EXTRA INVESTMENT AIDS AT REDUCED PRICES 


(1) NOW READY TO MAIL! Check here (add 75 cents) for “12-Year Record of N. Y. 
Curb Stocks.” Shows Price Range, Earnings, Dividends, Stock Splits EACH YEAR 
1937-1948. Price alone, $1.25. 

() FREE! Check here for FREE copy of “11-YEAR RECORD” of each year’s Earnings, 
Dividends, Price Ranges, Stock Splits (1937-1947) of N. Y. S. E. Common Stocks. Price 
alone, $1.50. Invaluable when used in conjunction with our monthly “APPRAISALS.” 

(0 Check here (add $1) for Bond Guide—Covers 4,000 bonds. Price alone, $2.50. 

(1) Check here (add 50 cents) for valuable know-how book, “Basic Principles of Invest- 
ment Success.” Book alone, $1.00. 

Note—What you pay us for a subscription (or our books) is a 
deductible income tax expense. 
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Movie Companies 





Concluded from page I1 








pendent on film rentals—Columbia 
and Universal are in this category. 
To some extent, however, they have 
been able to improve returns from 
other countries, though some of the 
South American countries have stif- 
fened their restrictions on the export 
of funds. The extent to which the 
situation has cut into the industry’s 
revenues is indicated by the fact that 
in 1948 not more than $100 million 
was received from abroad, against 
$124 million in 1947 and $138 million 
in 1946, 

The United States Government’s 
crusade against the leading picture 
interests is another of the unsatisfac- 
tory factors in the industry’s outlook. 
Paramount and - Radio-Keith-Orphe- 
um already have bowed to what they 
believe to be the inevitable and are 
preparing to separate their theatre in- 
terests from other activities. Loew’s, 
Twentieth Century-Fox and Warner 
Brothers, however, are content to 
await final passage of the controversy 
through the courts. 

The Government launched its anti- 
trust action against the five leading 
companies and three smaller ones in 
1938. In 1940 a consent decree was 
entered setting a three-year trial pe- 
riod for the arrangement. Dissatis- 
fied, the Government in 1944 asked 
the Courts to direct the companies to 
divest themselves of all interests in 
moving picture theatres. The lower 
courts directed divestment of suffi- 
cient theatres to restore competition, 
and both the Government and the 
companies appealed. When the case 
finally reached the Supreme Court in 
May of this year, that tribunal re- 
turned the theatre question to the 
lower courts for retrial. 

Meanwhile, both Paramount and 
RKO decided to accept the Govern- 
ment’s contention, and before the end 
of this year two companies will suc- 
ceed each of the present ones. Para- 
mount stockholders will receive one 
share of stock in Paramount Pictures 
Corporation, which will continue pro- 
duction and distribution, and will also 
receive one share of stock in United 
Paramount Theatres for each two 
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shares of the present company. RKO 
shareholders will receive, share-for- 
share, stock in each of the two new 
units. 

The rapid expansion of television, 
in both the number of sets in use 
and the areas served, has contributed 
to the falling off in theatre attend- 
ance, though other factors, such as 
degree of audience appreciation, also 
affect attendance. Television is no 
near term threat to the movies, and 
over the longer term may prove a 
benefit. Paramount pioneered in the 
transmission of television programs 
to theatre-size screens, while Twenti- 
eth Century-Fox and Warner Broth- 
ers, working with Radio Corporation 
of America, have been televising stu- 
dio programs projected on a screen 
18 feet high and 24 feet wide. The 
leading units also have acquired in- 
terests in television manufacturing, 
and are alert to the possibilities of 
television in relation to its impact on 
the film world. 

Shares of the moving picture com- 
panies are, of course, essentially semi- 
speculative, and even the stocks of 
the stronger concerns sell at low 
price-to-earnings ratios. Aside from 
Loew’s, Twentieth Century-Fox and 
Paramount, none has a particularly 
impressive dividend record. Loew’s 
has paid dividends in every year since 
1920 with the exception of 1922; 
Paramount has paid in every year 
since 1939, and Twentieth Century- 
Fox omitted payments in 1940 and 
1941, but otherwise has made dis- 
tributions in every year since 1936. 








Equipment Trusts 





Concluded from page 6 








per cent in the earlier part of the year 
and higher in the latter months. Nev- 
ertheless, equipment trust financing 
reached a new high in 1948. 
Because of the large number of 
flotations during the first half of 1949, 
current offerings are at somewhat 
higher rates than those prevailing in 
1948, despite the improvement in the 
bond market. In the first quarter of 
1949, more than $185.4 million of 
certificates were marketed as com- 
pared with $94.3 million in the first 
three months of 1948. While the 


pace slowed to $107.1 million in the 
second quarter, the $292.6 million 
total issued since the first of the year 
represents more than 20 per cent of 
all equipment notes now outstanding. 

In the first two quarters of 1949, 
rates on high-grade issues averaged 
about 2.35 per cent, while medium 
grades were sold at about 2.60 per 
cent cost to the carriers. New flota- 
tions by Pennsylvania Railroad were 
sold to yield 2.53 per cent. Illinois 
Central was able to market a $6.4 mil- 
lion issue on a 2.31 per cent basis. In- 
terest costs on New York Central’s 
latest flotation were 2.76 per cent. 
Best prices in the period were ob- 
tained by the Virginian, which bor- 
rowed funds on a 2.04 per cent basis, 
and Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
which sold equipments at a 2.09 per 
cent rate. 

Despite the unfavorable railroad 
traffic and earnings trend, little ap- 
prehension is felt concerning the ulti- 
mate payment of equipment trust 
certificates. The experience with 
these issues in the depression of the 
1930’s was excellent and the finan- 
cial position of most railroads today 
is far better than at the end of 1930. 
Careful selection should be exercised 
since it will assure better market per- 
formance during periods of weakness, 
but losses should continue to be negli- 
gible in the future, as they have been 
in the past. 


New Issues Registered 
With SEC 


New Jersey Power & Light Com- 
pany: $3,500,000 of first mortgage bonds 
due 1979 and 20,000 shares of $100 par 
cumulative preferred stock. Competitive 
bidding. 

Central Illinois Public Service Com- 
pany: 446,000 shares of common stock. 
(Offered June 13 to warrant holders at 
$14.125 per share.) 

Central Arizona Light and Power 
Company: 80,000 shares of $2.50 cumt- 
lative preferred stock. (Offered June 1) 
at $50 per share.) 

Scott Paper Company: 
cumulative preferred shares. 
June 15 at $102.50 per share.) 

Public Service Company of New 
Hampshire: 104,804 shares of common 
stock. (Offered June 15 at $22.50 pet 
share.) 

Southern Union Gas Company: $3, 
679,464 debenture 3%s due 1964. (Offered 
July 14 at 100.) Also, 325,000 shares 0! 
$1 cumulative preference common stock 
at $18 per share. 


The Akron Union Passenger Depot 


45,000 
(Offered 


Company: $2,000,000 first 414s due 1974. 


(Offered July 14 at 100.) 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
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before the record date. 


Company 
Aluminium, Ltd. 


Do 7% 9... 
Am. Steel Foundries... .60¢ 
American Viscose 


Mah nd ee $1.25 
Am. Zine, Lead & 

since TO RE ee 10c 
Bayuk Cigars...) 20c 
Beck (A.S.) Shoe...... 25c 
Do 434% a $1.1834 
Beech Aircraft |.) 7" " 25c 


Berland Shoe Stores... 
Castle (A.M.) & ee 
Caterpillar Tractor 
4.20% 
Central Elec. & Gas.... 


Chicago Yellow Cab... .25¢ 
Cinn. Mill. Machine, . . .35¢ 
rad, Peas $1 
Colgate-Palm.-Peet ‘verde 
Columbus & So. Ohio El. 
2 > cel 1.06 
onsumers Power Oc 


Do $4.52 ee 5 $1.13 
ty. aac: 25c 
Crown Cork & Seal... .. 25c 
Cuneo-Press .) 7" 25c 
ec, See 40c 
nee, IDR 25c 


merson Drug A & B..25¢ 
Empire District E]. 
Sor 


vlads Soe ee $1.25 
Eppens, c+ nee $2 
Gamewell | RGA 25c 
eneral W-: aterworks 10c 


Do 5.10% pf.....- $1.271, 


Do A ei eabies $1.25 
Hershey Chocolate 

lage ae aE $1 
Hilton Oe oo... 25c 
Do WUE ens den, 50c 
Hires (Chas. E.) Co. .20¢ 


Holly Stores 5% pf. 31% c 
ooker Electrochemical .30¢ 
Do $4.25 SRS $1.061% 
Do $4.50 oe $1.12, 

Hormel (Geo. A.) 


oF WA. $1.50 
udson Motor aS 25c 
ele antes ee oe E25c 
Idaho ty dee 45c 
Do 4% heights ch $1 
Industria] Brownhoist 15c 
OP aS Bik ad a ha ae E10c 
lowa So, Utilities. 30c 
Jaeger Machine...) 30c 
Johnson & Johnson... 30¢ 
ennecott Copper .... 25c 
red oP Sedan ...E50c 
L’Aigion Apparel .... | 10c 
Libbey-Owens-Ford 
ner dc er eee 75c 
Ply «TREE: 40c 


Ligoett & Myers (ob. - $1.00 


Lion es gh ETO 25c 
-OWenstein (M.) & Sons 
te A $1.06 
Lynch I sige a 20c 
Magor ig es 2 


c 
Mead Corp. 44% pf.$1.0614 
Do 4% 2nd pf 


Oc 
Am. Car & Foundry... $3 
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PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 
Company able Record 
Hldrs Michigan Bakeries al glare llc 7-30 7-19 C)),.,. eal Notice 
of Win est. Abrasive... || sc 9] 8-19 a eg ee 
~<a inneapolis een 20c 8-10 7-25 a " " 
. inneapolis-Moline % Prefer fu:10 @ share on the 
% 4.4% Pref, ds k, $1.075 h, 
9-15 Sk epee $1.37 8.15 7.95 oraenen Prémeed Ona 
9-15 Do $1.50 Rs 7c 8-15 7.25 
7 $0.95 a share on the 3.8% Preferred 
8-25 Moody’s Iny. Ser. $3 pf.75c 8-15 8- ] Stock, have been declared, Payable 
otor Products .... | 30c 8-15 8- 5 August 1, 1949, to stockholders of 
7-20 | } urphy (EY: Se S7i%c 9. ] 8-16 at the close of business on 
8 1 National Cash Register . 50¢ 10-15 9.39 July 8, 1949, 
Z Ry. ee 8-1 7.29 Checks will be mailed. 
8-26 Noranda Mines, Ltd... .$] 9-15 9.15 C. WINNER 
; c Qhio- Apex Sates bn. ISe 7-30 7.29 Treasures 
* sts gt, Me 25c 7-30 7-22 
i= Owens-Illinois Glass... 75¢ 8-15 7.39 
7-30 Pacific Pr. & Lt. 5% pf.$1.25 g 1 2m 
“3 Panhandle East. PipeL..75¢ 9-15 9, 1 Mn aoe a ane 
Te es $1 10- ] 9-16 a 
Pe ey, > 9-15 9.7 tn 
8.20 aS Suburb. Water... 20¢ 91 84] : 
he 0 $3.65 RS 1%c¢ 9] 8-11 
10) Pub, Service FL & G..40c 9.30 9. | MPANY, Inc. 
a Do $1.49 he ee 35c¢ 939 9- |] PREFERRED DIVIDE 
7-26! Puget Sound Pr &Lt.2e gis 75 : | ig 
The Board of Directors has thi day decl 
7-15 Pullman, canst TS 9-10 8-17 the Regular Quarterly Dividend as “2 ie come 
3. 3 Punta Alegre Sugar. - $1.50 8-22 8- 5 {$.50) per Share on the $2.00 Cumulative Pre- 
9. 9 | Railway & Light Sec...25¢ gj 7-22 i casee pA is. “isto age 
9. 9 Reynolds Ck tT. me a ae record at the Close of business, August 
, eynolds 4 0D..45¢ .g. -2 : 
ey Do koh ape 45c 8-15 72 The transfer books will not be closed. 
7.29 “De ote eee Py an be COMMON DIVIDEND 
fe) i ee 6 - = The Board f Di h his 
7-25 Rio Grande Valiey > ‘Se 8.25 3.3 widen owen esi ‘S 25) paicclared 
- 1} Scotten Dillon... 25c 8-15 7.29 | on the y Inc penn of rast ay, Cork, & Seal 
8 ] Seaboard Container stockholder. oa record: at Must 27, ‘ot bn 
8-15 da ach, 27c 8-1 7.29 | Auguee 9, 1949, 
7.28 Sheraton, | Se 50c  g. 1 7-18 The transfer books will not be closed. 
3 5 Smith Agricul. Chemical . $] el 7.23 WALTER L. McMANUS, Secretary, 
mes Do 6% _, re $1.50 g.] 7-21 | July 20, 1949. 
8-22 Solar Aircraft 
7-20 $0.90 pf * 997 
‘ age OT, 224%c 8-15 7-31 
7-20 Southern Calif. Edison y 
4.88% pf... 30c% 3] 8- 5 ae 
io puller 2 pee 50c 7-28 7-22 ES |Nc. 
3 WES seh Siiare ccs. c E25e 7-28 7.35 — 
8-19 | Sun a Rt 2e 9.15 8-25 
He Tennessee Corp. ....... Oc 9-23 og 
3. €xtron, Inc. $1.25 Pf.31%e 10. 1 9-12 
9. ©mpson Products -++.50e 9-45 9. ] 
9. ie $1 9-15 9- | 
Tide Water Power. -ioe ee 7-29 
7-30 | Trane Co... MWe 8.15 7-25 A regular quarterly dividend of 
8-6 | Un. Electric Coal...... 25¢ 9-9 gz ae Dig = a : e ricer 
od a. Sa 20c 9-1 g.45 ogust a; been declared paya : 
7-25 estinghouse Air Brake.50c 9.15 8-15 August 31, Io 13t Stockholders ™ 
7-15 | White (S.S) arama. STi. 8:13 Fan | recent inaie,* 12, re 
7-20 isconsin Pub. Ser. ‘ . E. G eae 
7-20 La. ae 125 8-1 745 erty Treasurer, anil 
8-15 oodall, Industries --.25¢ 8.3] 8-12 
8-25 Do 5% pf. See @ 40's 31% 9. 1 8-12 
8-25 Accumulations KENNECOTT COPPER CORPORATION 
9. 3 | Brown Co. 69% Pf....$150 9.1 gag re ne a aaa 
ani Cosden Petroleum hina July 15, 1949, 
yi ri ts) f twer ve ¢ 25 8 
7-25 P 1 eee $1.66%4 9-12 9-2 pes = anon pane "diction, ae fitty. Pic (soe). 
ortland Gas & Coke Share have today been declareq by Kennecott Copper 
8-25 6% tS ae 75c 8. 1 7-20 Corporation, payable on September 30, 1949 to stock- 
8. 1 Do 7% pf eT ee 88c 8. 1 7-20 on of record at the close of business on September 
mae Stock illite AS. CHEROUNY, Secretary 
Johnson & Johnson... .. 5%. 11-15 10-25 NGPtrMeteearnnn ee 
9-15 
8- 5 Omissions ‘Cae a 
Roper (Geo. D.) Corp., Seaboard Con- four Dividend otice in 
Fe tainer A, Wailuky Sugar. WORLD 
8-5 | Eo extea. Calls Attention of Investors to 
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A 
Affiliated Gas Equipment, Inc. Halliburton Oil Well Cementing Company C 
Data revised to July 20, 1949 Data revised to July 20, 1949 ' : 
corporated : ‘ isition of Bryant Heater Co., Day Incorporated: 1924, Delaware, as outgrowth of business having inception 
° ee eae on bees Furnece Co., all formerly wholly- (AGE) in 1919. Company acquired assets of Perkins Cementing, Inc. in 1940. (HAL) N 
owned by Dresser Industries. Office: 17825 St Clair Avenue, Cleveland 10, Office: Duncan, Oklahoma. Annual meeting: July 1. Number of stock- 
Ohio. Number of stockholders (March 5, 1949): Preferred, 630; common, 6,368. holders: 6,725. N 
Capitalization: Capitalization: 
Long term debt *$4,000,000 SMR eae tae ee Tee RS PETE ee te sone $2,420,833 i 
+Preferred stock $3 cum. ($50 par) 40,000 shs Capital stock ($5 par) 1,312,000 shs 
Common stock ($1 par) 1,065,000 shs e . . : ‘ 0 
—— sae s as, aunt and Sones Oitene tie Digest: Oil and gas well cementing services provided 36.7% 
. anua m - 
want ae ee Rae erg ete aovah deity 1953, then lower. Also bears of 1948 revenues, resale of bulk cement purchased from others Bi 
a non-detachable warrant to buy one common share at $11.25 to January 15, 1954. 30.5%, oil drilling equipment made by company 6.5%, forma- a 
Digest: Manufactures gas heating equipment, water coolers, tion testing services 10.5% and other oil well pop Sey most of 
electric, gas and oil water heaters and is developing a line of the remainder, In 1947, 40 of the more than a — G! 
oil-fired heating equipment. Domestic dwelling units account accounted for 52% of revenues. <a ors win. rt 1, 
for about 90% of sales. Working capital October 31, 1948, $9.9 _: pent me ue eae cash, $3.1 million. Divi- 
million; ratio, 3.6-to-1; cash, $2.7 million; inventories, $7.2 dends pai an o date. A 
million. Initial preferred dividend paid March 20, 1949; on EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK Ai 
common, April 1, 1949. Predecessor record not available. Secahite th ma es “St oe oe oe ee 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK Earned per share.... $1.58 $0.62 $1.29 $1.55 $1.48 $2.21 $3.66 $5.03 , 
Years ended Oct. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 Dividends paid .... None None slneath Bnd s None None 0.25 ho rs 
*Earned per share.. $0.28 $0.88 $0.78 $1.19 $0.54 $1.83 $2.05 +$0.07 - x. E 
Dividends paid Not Available 0.37% September 15, 1948 -————_—-__ 15% Ct 
—————Listed on mat ~ — Exchange-———-—— Hs Cc 
— Q 
ol mpeeunees Rohm & Haas Company Ce 
*Pro forma 1942-48. {Six months ended June 30; no comparison available. Cr 
Number of stockholders (December 31, 1948): 2.062. Data revised to July 20, 1949 
E re ti yt OF noc a. eo to Ss ome a (ROH) De 
in 1909. ce: 2 est ashington Square, adelphia 5, a. 
astern = — Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders (May En 
1, 1949); Preferred, 153; common, 1,622. 
Data revised to July 20, 1949 Capitalization: Fa 
incorporated: 1929, Maine, as successor to a company originally founded in (EEC) Long term debt *$5,600,000 Fir 


1889. Office: Bangor, Maine. Annual meeting: Fourth Monday in March. 61,539 shs 


Number of stockholders (December 31, 1948): 2,062. 

Capitalization: 

Long term debt *$1,260,000 
Oapital Steck (GIS Har) .ccccccccoseccosecevecsevecsvecces bécsneckoseseee® 341,747 shs 


tPreferred stock 4% cum. ($100 par) 
Common stock ($20 par) $769,229 shs Gr 


*Privately held. fCallable at $105. tChairman owned 54.45% of the preferred and Int 
58.34% of the common on November 20, 1948. 


Digest: Manufactures a diversified line of chemical products Li 
including Plexiglas acrylic plastic sheet and molding powder, a 
Plexene styrene molding powder, insecticides, synthetic soaps, Mz 
leather and textile chemicals, coatings, and organic chemicals Mz 

, and intermediates. In 1948 merged with Resinous Products & Mz 
Chemical Co., a former close affiliate, through an exchange of Mz 
stock. Working capital December 31, 1948, $14.4 million; ratio, Mi 
2.7-to-1; cash, $3.8 million; U. S. Gov’t sec., $2.7 million; inven- Mc 
tories, $11 million. Dividends on constituents’ preferreds paid Mc 
1944-48; regular payments on present preferred thereafter; on Mu 
constituents’ common, 1938-48; on present common, 1948 to Na 
date. 

Na 


*Bank notes. 


Digest: Produces fine writing papers trade-named Eastern, 
and high grade wrapping paper specialties. Provides virtually 
all of its own pulp requirements and sells some to the trade. 
Owns 13,000 shares of Hammermill Paper Company. Working 
capital March 31, 1949, $4 million; ratio, 3.0-to-1; cash, $463,243. 
Dividend payments 1943 to May, 1949. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 

‘Years ended Dec. 31 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Earned per share.... $4.02 $2.12 $2.39 $1.60 $1.37 $2.04 $5.02 $4.76 
Dividends paid None None 0.25 0.50 0.72% 0.80 0.80 71.00 
N.A. 7% . 138% 18% 22% 21 21 

N.A. 4% 6% 12% 12% 14% 13 


Pa EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK Na 
*Over-the-counter prices through 1947; listed New York Stock Exchange November 


Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 Ne 
1, 1948. N.A.—Not available. 


#Paid 25 cents each in January and May, 1949. None since. Note: Earned 16 cents *Earned per share... $2.37 $2.08 $1.99 $1.39 $5.78 $4.66 $5.26 7$1.09 No 
per share in the three months to March 31, 1949, vs. $1.82 in like 1948 period. t t t t t 0.50 0.50 P 

Hi Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange————————-_ 41 er 

April 20, 1949 36 Ply 











The Garrett Corporation 


*Pro forma 1942-48. {Three months ended March 31, no comparison available. 
tAmounts not available. Put 


Data revised to July 20, 1949 Rot 
Incorporated: 1936, California. Office: 9851 Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles (GAR) Sunbeam Corporation 








45, Calif. Annual meeting: Fourth Thursday in November. Number of 
stockholders (September 10, 1948): 1,583. 


Capitalization: 
Lon, 





Data revised to July 20, 1949 


a - " Incorporated: 1897, Iilinols._ Office: 5600 west, Roosevelt Road, Chicago (SMB) St 
50, Ill. Annual meeting: Fourth Wednesday in February. Number of a 
stockholders (Latest available): 3,500. Star 


Capitalization: Sun 


Long term debt 
Capital stock (no par) ......... seceece toesccce : Tel, 


Digest: Company manufactures electric household appli- Tok 
ances, heating pads and electric razors. Also makes animal # Un< 
clipping machines, hedge trimmers and industrial heat-treat- I Unj 
ing furnaces. Products are sold under the Sunbeam trade WT 
mark. Working capital March 19, 1949, $6.5 million; ratio, Ww, 
2.0-to-1; cash $2.7 million. Dividends 1929-1931; 1933 to date. « 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 


Digest: Company manufactures heat transfer, pressure con- 
trol and electrical equipment for aircraft; supplies aircraft 
engineering service, operates a wholesale business in tools, 
steel and hardware, and renders aircraft maintenance and re- 
pair service at the Los Angeles Municipal Airport. A subsid- 
iary manufactures the Northill lightweight marine anchor. 
Working capital December 31, 1948, $5.1 million; ratio, 2.5-to-1; 
cash and U. S. Gov’ts, $2.2 million. Dividends 1937 to date. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended June 30 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Earned per share... $1.12 $0.87 $1.05 $1.71 $0.68 $1.72 $2.21 §$1.77 


Calendar years 
Earned per share.... $2.24 $1.69 $1.63 $1.68 $1.42 : ‘ $8.52 
Dividends paid t k 0.33 80.33 «= 0.38 (0.75 $0.75 (0.50 Dividends paid ..... 1.60 17 “9 65 +3 + 00 2.00 Ge 
i Ae 29% ni 


10% 18% 9% 12% 13% 17% 22% 31 40 38 8 
6 7% 5% 7% 10 tLo 12% 17% 21% 27% = rth 21% Nat: 


*Adjusted for 25% stock dividend April 11, 1949 and 3-for-1 split, July, 194! Nor 


+N. Y. Curb Exchange; listed on N. Y. Stock Exchange June 13, 1949. Note: Eam- 
ings for 12 weeks to March 19, 1948, $1.80 per share. ——— 
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Cing 


*Adjusted for 20% stock dividend December 1948. +Plus 20% in stock. tNew 
York Curb 1945-48; listed New York Stock Exchange March 1949. vine ; 
ended March 31, 1949, vs. $1.72 in like 1948 ae ee 
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American Laundry Machinery Co. 





Data revised to July 20, 1949 
Incorporated: 1909, Ohio, acquiring the business of a company of similar 
name formed in 1907. Office: Norwood Station, Cincinnati 12, Ohio. 
Annual meeting: x7) Tuesday in March. Number of stockholders (De- 
cember 10, 1947): 5,100. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt 
Capital stock ($20 par) 


(AMY) 


544,222 shs 


Digest: The leading manufacturer of commercial laundry 
and dry cleaning equipment. Also makes machinery for the 
chemical and textile industries and the reclamation of indus- 
trial wiper waste. Products are marketed under trade names: 
Cascade washer, Notrux unloading extractor, Sylon chest-type 
flat-work ironer and Zoric garment cleaning system. Working 
capital December 31, 1948, $19.8 million; ratio 9.5-to-1; cash, 
$1.0 million; marketable securities, $3.9 million. Unbroken 
dividend record since 1912. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 


Earned per share.... $3.96 $2.21 *$2.36 *$2.00 $2.02 $1.84 $4.96 $3.11 
Dividends paid 3.5 2.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.50 2.25 


22 28 34 45% 46 37% 32% 
18% 20% 25% 32% 31% 2956 23 


*Adjusted for renegotiation 





The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Company 





Data revised to July 20, 1949 


Incorporated: 1837, Ohio, as The Cincinnati Gas Light & Coke Company; 
name changed in 1901 to Cincinnati Gas & Electric Company. Office: 
Fourth and Main Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting: Fourth 
Wednesday in April. Number of stockholders: Preferred, 7,000; common, 
23,000. 


(CIN) 


Capitalization: 
Long term debt 
Subsidiary long term debt 5,000,000 
*Preferred stock 4% cum. ($100 par) 270,000 shs 
Te OO eer reer erie. or ere eee 2,493,334 shs 


: *Callable at $111 through September 30, 1950; $109% through September 30 1955 
and $108 thereafter. 


$60,500,000 


Digest: Company was divorced from the parent Columbia 
Gas & Electric system in 1946 under integration proceedings. 
Company and subsidiaries supply electric or gas service in nine 
counties in Ohio, three in Kentucky and a small area in Indi- 
ana, altogether covering approximately 2,300 square miles and 
serving a population estimated at 1.1 million. The principal 
city served is Cincinnati. Working capital March 31, 1949, $10.7 
million; ratio 2.1-to-1; cash and Gov’t securities, $14.1 mil- 
lion. Regular preferred dividends; on common, 1853 to date. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 


*Earned per share.. $0.60 $0.90 $1.00 $0.99  '$1.83 $2.68 $2.90 $3.06 
Dividends paid .... 0.38 0.47 0.56 0.56 0.56 1.45 1.40 1.40 


—— Listed on N. Y. Stock Exchange —— 30% 295% 29% 
September 4, 1946 ———-———- 21% 23 23% 


Based on 2,040,000 shares through 1947 and 2,244,000 in 1948. 





Clinton Industries, Inc. 





hs Data revised to July 20, 1949 


Incorporated: 1945, Delaware, successor to company of similar name formed 
in Iowa. Present title adopted in February 1946, persuant to merger of 
National Candy Co. (organized in 1902) with its subsidiary Clinton. Co. 
(organized in 1906). Office: 408 Pine Street, St. Louis 2, Mo. Annual 
— — Monday in April. Number of stockholders (March 28, 
949): 2,500. y 


Capitalization: 
Long term debt 
Capital stock ($1 par) 


(CID) 


*$7,697,361 
955,697 shs 


million sold privately in 1949. . 


Digest: Leading manufacturer of .bulk and package products 
from corn, including syrups, oils, starches, sugars (dextrose), 
feeds and prepared dessert puddings. Plant at Clinton, Iowa, 
has a daily grind capacity of 47,500 bushels and facilities for 
storing 500,000 bushels of corn. Acquired control of Snow 
Crop Marketers, Inc., national distributors of quick frozen 
foods, in 1947; American Partition Corp., manufacturers of 
packing box partitions, in 1948, and Juice Industries, Inc., 
largest makers of citrus juice concentrates, in 1949. Working 
capital (pro forma) March 31, 1949, $13.2 million; ratio, 2.8- 


306 


*Includes $7.5 


to-1; cash, $3.7 million; marketable securities, $1.6 million; 
inventories, $12.2. Dividend payments 1946 to date. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 


Earned per share... $1.79 $2.36 $2.22 $1.92 $2.14 $4.77 $4.88 $1.14 
Dividends paid None 0.25 0.58 0.67 0.92 1.15 2.60 2.40 


Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange——— 39 39% 35% 
May 20, 1946 -—_____—_- 24% 32 23% 


*Company and predecessor, 
3-for-1 stock split in 1945. 
Candy. 


calculated from 1948 annual report and adjusted for 
tExcludes $3.34 non-recurring profit from sale of National 








Empire District Electric Company (The) 





Data revised to July 20, 1949 


Incorporated: 1909, Kansas, as a consolidation of Consolidated Light, 
Power & Ice Co., Joplin Light, Power & Water Co., and Galena Light, 
Heat & Power Co. Office: 602 Joplin Street, Joplin, Missouri. Annual 
meeting: Second Tuesday in April. . Number of stockholders (December 
31, 1948): Preferred, 1,864; common, 3,697, 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt 
*Preferred stock 5% cum. 
Common sto.k ($10 par) 


(EDE) 


$17,196,000 
39,018 shs 
350,000 shs 


*Callable at $110 to September 1, 1949, then at a declining premium. 


Digest: Divorced from parent Cities Service Power & Light 
system 1944. Furnishes electric service and, to a small extent, 
water service to an area with a population of 300,000 in south- 
western Missouri, southeastern Kansas, northeastern Oklahoma 
and northwestern Arkansas. Area is divided between prairie 
land and the Ozark Mountains; chief activities include agri- 
culture, mining, industrial operations and tourist trade. Work- 
ing capital December 31, 1948, $884,666; ratio, 1.5-to-1; cash, 
$838,592. Regular preferred dividends since initial payment 
December 1, 1944; payments on common, since 1944. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 


Earned per share.... $0.97 $1.45 $1.47 $1.86 $1.85 $2.88 $2.38 $2.30 
Dividends paid None None None 0.28 1.12 1.12 1.12 1.12 


——Histed N. Y. Stock Exchange——— 21% 19% 16% 
— October 17, 1946 —————— 17 11% 12% 


*Based on present capitalization, 





U. S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc. 





Data revised to July 20, 1949 


Incorporated: 1921, Delaware; in 1943 absorbed its parent company, 
originally incorporated in 1906. Office: 60 East 42nd Street, New York 
17, N. Y. Annual meeting: Third Thursday in July. Number of stock- 
holders (August 3, 1948): About 4,000. 

Capitalization: 

Long term debt 

Capital stock (no par) 


*Air Reduction holds 25%. 


(UD) 


$7,290,000 
*499,241 shs 


Business: One of the leading domestic producers of ethyl 
alcohol; also makes essential oils, flavors, insecticides, amy] 
and butyl alcohol, acetates and synthetic resins used in manu- 
facture of paints, varnishes, printing ink, paper, textiles and 
linoleum. Among its investments are stocks of National Dis- 
tillers Products (141,000 shares), and Sterno Corp. 


Management: Closely affiliated with Air Reduction Co. 

Financial Position: Comfortable. Working capital March 31, 
1949, $15.7 million; ratio, 4.3-to-1; cash, $2.6 million; inven- 
tories, $13.3 million. Book value of stock, $59.32 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1917-21, 1928-31, 1935-6 and 1941 
to 1948. 


Outlook: Company is primarily a producer of industrial 
alcohol, for which prices and demand fluctuate over a wide 
range. Abnormal inventory losses in 1948 reversed profit 
trend, and medium term earnings prospects are uncertain. 

Comment: The stock is one of the more speculative issues i0 
the chemical group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Mar. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 _ 1940 
Earned per share.... $5.30 $3.06 $4.46 $4.49 $3.67 $7.19 $5.30 D$2.79 


Calendar years 1941 1942 1948 1944 1945 1946 1947 ipl 

Dividends paid : $2.00 $2.00 $2.00 $2.25 $2.25 $3.50 $2.50 
34% 42% 48% 55% 62 58% 42% 
24% 30 34% 38% 37% 37 19% 


{No payment since November, 1948. D—Deficit. 
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Statistical Highlights of Preferred Stocks Traded on N. Y. Curb Exchange 














Dividend Rates, Par Value $100 Outstand- 
(unless noted) — ing ———Yearly Per Share Earnings———_, Dividend Dividends ($) Paid————._ Call —— 1948 —_, 
Class, Back Dividends Shares 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 Dates 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 Price High Low 








Alabama Power 4.20% cum........... gadis wouwss 300,000 $19.34 $16.69 $23.07 $22.04 $21.89 Q Jan 2 —Iss. 1946— 2.10 4.20 4.20 105 94 — 87 
American Natural Gas 6% cum. (Par $25)...... 30,554 8.72 9.13 10.38 8.93 63.81 Q Feb 1 1% 1% 1% 1% 1% Not 33 — 30% 
American Thread 5% cum. (Par $5)............ 978,095 ———_Not Available————-_ $3.08 J. &J 2 % % % % % Not 5 — 4% 






















Appalachian Electric Power 44% cum.......... 300,000 15.60 15.60 24.45 $20.30 121.87 Q Feb. 1 4% 4% 4% 4% 4% 110 108%— 98% 
Arkansas Natural Gas 6% cum. (Par $10)...... 2,187,692 1.61 2.01 1.96 3.37 5.62 Q Jan. 1 1.45 1.20 60c 60c 60c 10.60 11 — 10% 
Arkansas Power & Light $7 cum. (n.p.)........ 47,609 $19.92 $23.81 132.68 %32.37 t*38.24 Q Jan. 1 7 7 7 7 110 115%—112 
















3 
Cable & Wire., Ltd. 542% cum. ®(Par £1)....7{16,766,591 7.15% naae cece eves cces M&N 15 10%c 10%e lle lle Ile .... 2%— 1% 
Canada Cement, Ltd. 64% cum. (Par $20)..... 1,004,345 k0.82 41.08 k2.17 k2.41 = &k3.71 Q Mar. 20 —Iss. 1946— 0.32%e 1.30 1.30 30 30 — 27 
Canadian Canners, Ltd. 60c non-cum. cy. (n.p.). 289,073 b1.00 =b1.00 =b1.00 =b1.00 ~—b 1.00 Q Jan. 1 83e 94e 1 1 1 20 21%— 17 














Canadian Industries, Ltd. 7% cum.............. 46.500 97.98 106.00 133.87 154.04 166.19 Q Jan. 15 7 T 7 7 T Not 145 —139% 
Caroling Power & Light $5 cum. (n.p.)......... 156,088 aa 14.74 24.12 23.63 26.37 Q Jan 1 eee 1.47 5 5 5 110 112 —108% 
Central Maine Power 3.50% cum..............-.. 220,000 $14.31 $15.04 $15.72 $13.64 114.70 Q Jan. 1 —Iss. 1946— 1% 3% 3% 104% 384 — 73% 

























Central Power & Light 4% cum................ 100,000 $14.90 22.25 30.21 34.71 38.05 Q Feb. 1 —Iss. 1945— 4 4 4 107% 90 — 82% 
Central States Elec. Corp. 7% cum. (B.D. $119) 68.800 ————Not Reported—_____—__ Omitted Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Not 8644— 54 
Central States Elec. 6% (B.D. $102)........... 94,800 —————Not Reported—______—_- Omitted Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 110 21%— 5% 























Central States Elec. 6% cum. cv. opt. (B.D. $102) 15,313 ———————Not Reportee——_——_—_—_—__ Omitted Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 110 21%— 5 
Central States Electric 6% cum. cv. opt. 1929 














(BER GUUS sc ticiec cccn dsnssvndotowsipissectaes : 31,661 ———————Not Reported——_____—_ Omitted Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 110 21 — 6 
Crystal Oil Ref. $6 cum. (Par $10) (B.D. $119% 25,035 §$D0.04 §D0.17 §D0.43 §D1.02 §0.46 Omitted Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil #15 3s — 2% 








East, States $7 cum. ‘‘A’’ (n.p.) (B.D. $115.10) 40,000 D0.06 D0.07 D0.04 2.42 7.51 Omitted Nil Nil Nil Nil 5.65 110 88 — 57 
East. States $6 cum. ‘‘B’’ (n.p.) (B.D. $98.66). 60,000 D0.06 D0.07 D0.04 2.42 7.51 Omitted Nil Nil Nil Nil 4.84 110 81%— 5) 
Empire District Electric 5% cum............... 39,018 21.70 21.64 26.35 23.22 25.65 Q Mar. 1 1% 5 5 5 5 #110 98%2— 92 











Equity Corp. $3 cum. cv. (Par $1).............. 85,850 0.59 0.17 13.57 2.71 24.64 Q Mar 1 3 3 3 3 7% 5242 46%— 32 
Gen. Builders Supply 5% cum. cv. (Par $25)... 24,069 ee gigi 9.24 19.30 15.57 Q Mar. 31 —Iss. 1946— 56e 1% 1% 26% 27%— 22 
General Public Service $6 cum. (n.p.).......... 4,529 13.3 $3.39 $8.19 49.59 $13.61 Q Feb. 1 9 15 30 6 6 10 100 — 95 












Georgia Power $6 cllm. (0.p.):.....ccccecccces. 433,869 10.86 11.16 16.45 13.91 15.18 Q Jan. 1 6 6 6 6 6 110 117 —110 
Georgia Power $5 cum. (M.D.) oi vccccccccccccese 14,570 10.86 11.16 16.45 13.91 15.18 Q Jan. 1 5 5 5 5 5 110 1114%—105% 
Godchaux Sugars $4% cum. prior (n.p.)....... ‘ 28,476 a22.06 «22.90 a36.61 a37.53 a39.11 QJan. 1 wee 1.70 4% 4, 4% 105 91 — 73% 















Godchaux Sugars $4 non-ciim. ‘‘A’’ (n.p.)....... 85,250 a5.41 35.35 a11.06 11.00 211.56 Q Jan. 1 4 4 4 4 4 Not 50%— 39% 
Gulf State Utilities $4.40 cum.................. 120,000 18.26 21.66 28.84 $23.20 $27.15 Q Mar. 15 82c 4.40 4.40 4.40 4.40 tfIll 105 — 97 
Horn & Hardart 59 CUM... 0.05 ..csececsceos's 27,521 47.72 49.86 73.67 66.55 60.11 Q Mar. 1 5 5 110%—105% 
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Indianapolis Power & Light 4% cum............ 100,000 14.81 17.67 33.61 $24.02 $28.12 Q Jan. 


—Iss.1946— 1.57 4 4 118 96 — 87% 
Loblaw Groceterias, Ltd. cum. ‘‘A’’ $0.50 part... 445,056 @2.35 2.43 2.47 c2.74 c3.39 Q Mar. 


1% 1% 1% 1% 1% 50 26 — 22% 


~— 
















Long Island Ltg. 7% cum. C.0.D. (B.D. $73%) 74,750 T*3.92 *3.43 1*5.52 t*4.56 9.89 Omitted Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 110 85 — 49 
Long Island Ltg. 6% cum. C.O.D. (B.D. $62).. 179,050 T*3.92 *3.43 *5.52 174.56 9.89 Omitted Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 110 7T6%— 44 
louisiana Power & Lt. $6 cum. (n.p.).......... 59,422 18.22 18.92 32.50 31.86 36.08 Q Feb. 1 1% 1% 1% 1% 1% 110 1124%—110 
Michigan Sugar 6% (Par $10) (B.D. $8)....... 531,795 fD0.09 £0.56 £0.39 £3.29 fD0.01 Q Mar. 15 40c 45¢ 35¢ 1.30 60c 10 9%— 6 
Nat'l Breweries, Ltd. 7% cum. (Par $25)....... 111,000 18.96 21.48 2A.41 27.89 27.11 Q Feb. 1 1% 1% 1% 1% 1% Not 45%— 40 
**Nestle-Le Mur $2 cum. ev. ‘‘A”’ (n.p.) 

(BID, QR ovo kiwckcan es cacewbetwarescccexs 152,509 h0.82 h0.93 h1.10 h0.59 h1.03 Q June 15 80c 65¢ T5e 30e 60c 40 7%— 4% 


















New Haven Clock & W. 4%% cum. cv. (Par $20) 61,100 = awce: ee 6.74 D21.72 Q Jan. 1 —Iss. 1946— 36c 90¢e 90e 22 12%— 5 
Northern Indiana Public Service 5% cum........ 211,380 14.48 16.42 24.52 26.07 $28.52 Q Jan. 14 1.56% 5 5 5 5 106 103 — 97 
Ohio Power 4%% cUM............ee00- ebeeans 202,403 26.21 25.17 35.42 43.44 44.36 Q Mar. 1 4% 4% 4% 4% 4% Iii 109%4—101 
Pacifie Power & Light 5% cum................. 90,036 =e edd 18.19 20.49 19.89 Q Feb. 1 —Issued in 1947— 2% 5 110 97 — 91 
Penna. Power & Light 442% cum............... 4:0,000 39.388 *11.31 *15:97 16.32 %$°15.75 Q Jan. 1 —Iss. 1945— 3.64 4% 4% 110 108%4— 99% 
Power Corp. of Canada, Ltd. 6% cum. Ist....... 50,000 £15.80 £16.35 18.08 21.53 22.55 Q Jan. 15 6 6 6 6 6 110 111 —107 






















Public Service of Colorado 44%4% cum. cv........ 160,000 $38.32 $41.59 $72.18 28.35 $23.63 Q Mar. 1 —lIssued in neat 2.12% 4% 103 99%4— 90% 
Puget Sound Power & Lt. $5 cum. prior........ 137,500 *36.12 *28.82 *34.77 *37.23 *37.87 Q Jan. 15 5 5 5 5 5 110 ts le Re 90 
Raymond Concrete Pile $3 cum. cony. (n.p.).... 20,738 16.15 24.45 68.57 64.49 124.21 Q Feb. 1 3 3 3 3 3 55 55 — 52 








Rochester Gas & Elec. 4% cum: “F’’ occ cseecs ss 120,000 Fo 23.70 21.19 24.19 25.03 Q Mar. 1 cae 2d 8 4 4 105 93 — 85 
St. Lawrence Corp. $2 1st cum. ev. (Par $49)... 264,401 1.07 1.09 1.09 0.69 15.09 Q Jan. ... —lIssued in 1948— 50¢ 55 23%— 18% 
Simmons-Boardman Pub. $3 cum. cony. (n.p.)... 46,320 4.78 5.23 7.55 7.02 5.09 Q Mar. 1 3 3 3 3 3 60 37%— 35 













Sioux City Gas & Electric 3.90% cum........... 38,000 “16,72. “17.16 37.42 40.55 45.47 Q Mar. 1 —Iss. 1945— 3.90 3.90 3.90 107 94 — 88 
Standard Power & Light $7 cum. (n.p.) - i 5 3 

(B.D. SRO GG) isaac. seen sastcecumsas ye 34,954 *0.61 *0.87 *D0.45 *D0.64 *2.04 Omitted Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 110 122 —102 
Texas Power & Light $7 cum.............00000- 64,854 $20.24 $22.62 $27.53 $29.20 $33.17 Q Feb. 1 7 7 7 7 7 115 1244 —118% 
















Toledo Edison 4% 9% CUM..........eeeeeeeeenees 160,000 $18.54 $18.44 $24.06 125.06 22.84 Q Mar. 1 —Issued in 1947— 2.12% 4% 106%  99%— 88 
United Milk Products $0.75 cum. part. (n.p.)... 49,268 2.39 2.93 13.70 15.22 5.54 QdJan. 1 —Issued in 1947— 2.47% 1.80 25 25%2— 20 
Wagner Baking 79% GWM.......0cscsccscesesees 9,917 32.28 3271 61.41 4234 54.10 QdJan 1 7 7 7 7 7 110 = 110% —106 























West Texas Utilities $6 cum. (n.p.).........0.: 45,387 17.27 19.10 29.45 45.53 48.37 Q Jan. 1 6 6 6 6 6 110 115%—112 
Wisconsin Power & Light 4%% cum...........- 100,000 wees *12.16 *28.26 28.02 $21.01 Q Mar. 15 —Iss. 1945— 4% 4% 4% 107 103 — 95 





Note: Diviaend arrears to December 31, 1948. a—12 months to January $1, following year. b—12 months to February 28, following year. c—12 months to May 31. 
f—12 months to June 30, h—12 months to August 31. i—12 months to September 30. k—12 months to November 30. t—-Paid $1.15 and $1.07 to holders of old 6% and 
5% series, D—Deficit. B.D.—Back Dividends; n.c.—Non-cumulative; cum.—Cumulative; conv., cv.—Convertible; part.—Participating; n.p.—No par; *Parent company only. 
iAfter reserves. bAmerican Depositary Receipts. {Combined preferred issues. {(Callable 5 years after date of issue, #$107% after Sept. 1, 1949. §Before depreciation 


and/or depletion. ** To be exchanged for common stock. 77 $109% after Sept. 30, 1949. 
ti 
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FREE ) 
BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead and 
without obligation any of these book- 
lets will be sent direct from the issu- 
ing firms to which your request will be 
forwarded. Booklets are not mailed out 
by Frnanctat Wortp itself. Confine 
each letter to a request for a single book- 
let, giving name and complete address. 
D) : Free Booklets Depart- 
World, 86 Trinity 

6, N. Y. 







ment, Financial 
Place, New York 





Decade Dividend Payers—A 24-page booklet 
giving vital statistics on 286 common stocks 
which have had unbroken dividend records for 
ten years and more, Names of issues are 
presented both in chronological order and 
alphabetically for quick reference, 


* * * 


Behind Your Investment—New booklet answer- 
ing questions about savings plans which afford 
consistent dividend income and _ reasonable 


safety. aie oe 


e 
New Plan for Stockholder Relations—An out- 
line for a program to be considered by a 
corporation in organizing its personnel to 
handle stockholder relations on an efficient 
and economical basis. 


* * * 


Time Is Money—A ‘new handbook on how the 
synchronization of all time indicating and time 
recording instruments saves money and im- 
proves efficiency in business organizations and 
industrial corporations. Make request on your 
letterhead, 
* * + 

“Saving & Loan” Essentials — A primer on 
the opportunities afforded by shares in insured 
savings and loan associations to solve many 
investment problems with safety. 


* * * 


Security & Industry Survey — A quarterly 
forecast of financial and business conditions 
including individual studies of twenty-eight 
basic industries. A 56-page brochure gener- 
ously illustrated with appropriate charts of 
price trends and ratio is available without 


obligation. 
* * * 


Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing six 
of over nine hundred stock charts with de- 
scription of a graphic stock service. 


* * * 


Investor’s Reader—A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge—- 
features include “The Stock Market,” “Busi- 
ness at Work” and “Production Personalities.” 


* * * 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation; 
guide for abbreviations, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 

* * * 


Stock & Commodity Letter — A new weekly 
digest providing a roundup of market views 
with comments on individual industries and 


stocks. 
* a * 


U. S. Savings Bonds Record—Send without 
obligation for useful Record and Data Form. 
Helps establish ownership in case of loss; 
tells yields, redemption values. 

* * - 


Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24-page 
booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


* * * 


Comparative Stock Yields—Graphic review of 
the trend of yields on all dividend paying 
stocks on the New York Stock Exchange, re- 
vealing the kind of “Yield Cycle” that has 
developed in the past eight years. 


* * * 


Common Stock Program—A diversified equity 
portfolio of sound dividend-paying issues has 
been prepared by a New York Stock Exchange 
member firm. A dozen industrial classifica- 
tions are offered with three grades of common 
stock in each group. 

* * * 


Stockholder Relations Report—A new. 16-page 
booklet discussing many phases of stockholder 
relations, ranging from proxy solicitations to 
the handling of annual meetings. Of especial 
interest to corporation executives, 
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Trade Indicators 
































*Standard & Poor‘s Corporation. - 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ending July 19, 194 





Shares -———Closing —__, Net 

Traded July 12 July 19 Change 
Commonwealth & Southern.............. 1,275,400 4 4% +% 
United Aomeet atte: |. ink cs as » 6k Baas 77,500 3% eee 
a ee eae a 70,000 2134 225% + % 
Benguet Consolidated Mining............ 63,600 2% 2% —'% 
United Gas Corporation...............0.: 53,900 16% 17 +% 
North American Company............... 42,000 18% 203% +1% 
Studebaker Corporation................+. 37,400 19% 21% +2 
Bethlehem Sted. ..i oo ood. Seal 37,100 254 26% +1% 
Aieesteen “As ss Sass A 2S 36,200 93% 934 + % 
Radio Corporation of America........... 34,700 10% 10% +% 
American Power & Light.......... nae 32,400 10% 105% + % 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours............000% 32,200 475% 47% +% 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


¢ 1949- . 18 
July 2 July 9 July 16 July 17 
{Electrical Output (KWH) 5,410 4,982 5,342 5,198 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)........... 61.2 778 78.3 93.1 
Freight Car Loadings (Cars)...........cceee. 644,182 595,321 +600,000 892,527 
— 1949— ~ ise 
June 29 July 6 July 13 July 14 
{Net Loan ..... cre oe { Fed. Res. ].... $23,883 $23,167 $22,901 $23,901 
{Total Commercial Loans. . 4 Members f- ... 13,181 13,005 12,993 14481 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... 94 Cities 1,955 1,537 1,197 1,044 
TMomey in’ Circulation: .. ...ciks iss ccsccceses 27,426 27,659 27,480 27,959 
Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,723 1,310 1,012 855 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. +t Estimated. 
Market Statistics—New York Stock Exchange 
Closing Dow-Jones _— July — 71949 Range 
Averages: 13 14 15 16 18 19 High Low 
30 Industrials ... 173.24 173.59 173.48 | 174.04 175.31 181.54 161.60 
20 Railroads .... 44.35 44.38 44.32 Exchange 44.35 44.85 54.29 41.03 
15 Utilities ...... 35.24 35.37 35.39 Closed 35.51 35.50 36.38 33.36. 
65 Stotks ..:.... 61.59 61.72 61.61 | 61.81 62.23 66.18 57.75 
cr July ‘es 
Details of Stock Trading: 13 14 15 16 18 19 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 1,050 1,160 800 820 =: 1,500 
lone Death ooh 6 is « Gee... ds 1,016 992 974 933 980 
Number of Advances............ 654 502 303 398 560 
Number of Declines............. 152 228 417 Exchange 283 175 
Number Unchanged............. 210 262 254 Closed 252 245 
New Highs for 1949............. 39 33 23 28 48 
New Lows for 1949............. 1 2 5 8 + 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 98.19 9829 98.44 | 98.43 98.51 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ $3,970 $3,135 $2,890 $2,383 $3,055 
A 1949 —~ 7—1948 Range—. 
Average Bond Yields: June 15 June 22 June 29 July 6 July 13 High Low 
Ala i ie Ae 2.693% 2.695% 2.680% 2.669% 2.649% 2.740% 2.649% 
| Se REE OTE, Sa 3.068 3.074 3.073 3.064 3.056 3.137 3.036 
eee ae 3.463 3.496 3.495 3.487 3.487 3.496 3.350 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 7.25 7.17 7.13 6.91 6.77 7.26 6.12 
20 Railroads ....... 9.62 9.52 9.59 9.46 9.28 9.62 7.57 
Gad ROMANO... <<< aeecras 6.12 6.06 6.09 6.12 6.15 6.26 5.88 
PF ES sei sles 7.23 7.15 7.13 6.94 6.82 7.23 6.20 
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Earnings, Dividends and Price Range of Over-the-Counter Common Stocks 
















This is Part 17 of a tabulation which will cover tion, but merely a statistical compilation valu- 
the more active common stocks rated in the able for future reference. Earnings and dividend 
over-the-counter market. It is not a recommenda- yments are adjusted to give effect to stock splits. 
J 4 p 
1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
U, S. GOP i entieckccacriaes MS gai cecacs 4y, 6% 5% 6 6% 6 6% 10% 13 6% 4% 
BU csssacese 2% 3 3% 33% 3% 3% 3% 4 434 2% 2%, 
Earnings ..... $0.39 $0.50 2$0.54 2$0.67 $0.60 gD$0.03 gD$0.03 gD$0.24 2$0.10 2$0.42 gD$0.24 
Dividends .... 0.30 0.10 None 0.25 0.30 0.10 0.10 None None’ None None 
U. S Truck Limes........... ae Pr 11% 15% 14% 11% 10% 11 18% 18 15% 145% 
LOW ..cccceeee esas 10 10% 12% 634 7% 7 9% 13 114 - 10% 
(At‘er 20-for-1 split Earnings ..... $1.07 $2.22 $2.53 $2.15 $1.47 $1.04 $1.16 $1.08 $1.88 $1.95 $2.92 
July; BIePP aetaseisie<ends Dividends .... 0.50 1.50 None None 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.20 
United Steel & Wire......... BN. sesckesss ee CAS a} > as oad 8%4 84 8% ie - “ 
Earnings ..... $0.39 $0.68 $0.87 $0.88 $0.81 $0.67 $0.75 $0.81 $1.39 $3.62 $4. 40 
| Dividends .... 0.40 0.55 0.55 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.60 1.00 2.00 
United GRU issancceercncsces BN ici cens 5% 6 5% 4% 2 3% 5% 7% 9% 6% 5 
248 Low ...-..000- 2% 4 4 1% 1 1% 2% 4% 4 3% 2% 
y 17 Earnings ..... $0.65 $0.88 $0.66 $0.31 $0.21 0.30 $0.34 $0.04 $0.12 $0.76 $1.15 
198 Dividends .... 0.10 0.40 0.50 0.25 None 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.15 0.30 0.40 
93.1 United Utilities .............. High ......... ches bei Be asia jue Soke 9% 14% 16 13% 12% 
597 Low ....... gee sae eens meee ane ane dies 7% 9% 11 11 10 
Earnings ..2.. ae $0.55 $0.72 $0.91 $0.81 $0.94 $1.13 $1.15 $1.35 $1.57 $1.67 
- Dividends .... None 0.15 0.30 0.50 0.50 0.55 0.65 0.70 0.75 0.80 0.90 
y 14 Universal Match ............ Se ore 16% 17% 12% 13% 18% 31% 36%4 64 50% 33% 
3 001 LOW oe eeseeeee Sots 9% 10% 83% 84 14% 1914 35% - 29 16 
: Earnings seta Se $0.56 $1.61 $3.62 $4.75 $4.72 $4. a1 $6.18 $5.24  D$2.33 
4 481 Dividends .... $0.50 2.00 0.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.50 1.50 2.00 2.00 1.50 
1,044 Hi Upson Walton ............... Ree 7 9 6% 6% SY 1634 6 834 10% 7%, 7% 
959 Low .isseceeee 3% 3 a 4% 4 6% 4% 6 7% 7 7 
855 Earnings ..... D$0.15 $0.85 $1.05 $1.80 $1.44 $1.01 $0.98 $0.67 $0.72 $1.37 $1.30 
Dividends .... 0.10 0.30 0.60 0.80 0.70 0.80 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.80 0.80 
Utica & Mohawk Cotton ND viviacins 34 42 36 35% 33% 43 49 94 32%4 25% 26% 
k.. MEMS: ipicctsecceacs eS ere 15 23% 30 30 34 30% 51 21% 
( fer 4-for-1 split Earnings ..... pee pata & lie $1.64 $1. 44 $0.87 $1.23 $1.66 $5. 60 $7. 86 $6.90 
ebruary, 1946) ..... cccccceDividends .... None $0.50 $0.50 0.75 1.00 1.00 0.75 1.00 1.65 1.60 2.60 
nge~ fy Valley Mould & Iron......... I i cesciis 24% 37% 41y% 40% 37 30% 32% 41% 47% 55 53 
. Sore 12% 16 29% 35 23 23 24% 2914 34 40% 43 
61.60 Earnings ..... $0.52 $7.38 $6.50 $7.33 $4.02 $4.06 $3.46 $3.55 $9.99 $15.47 $18.84 
oo Dividends .... 0.25 4.00 4.50 6.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 4.00 4.00 6.00 
33.36. Veeder-Root ........csecseeee ES cil idkeess 54 56% 64% 6334 46% 4914 51% 57 68 41% 40 
a DEP vasiestes 33% 37 47 43% 36 38% 45 47, 54% +35 28 
57.75 (as nee -for-1 split Earnings ..... $1.38 $2.25 $2.48 $2.61 $1.52 $1.58 $1.36 $1.41 $4.14 $4.7© $3.26 
1947) .....ccccccsceeDividends .... 1.00 2.00 2.25 2.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.0¢ 2.00 2.00 2.00 
— 9 Viking Pump ................ High ......... 18% 18% 31% $34 3414 40 3814 34 24 363 383 
19 Low ..ceceeee ; 14%, «15% 19 2. ee ae 23 31 ‘i %6 
1,500 Earnings ..... . ie $2.43 $2.85 $3.52 $2.28 *v$2.61 j$2.22 j$2.49 j$3.72 $5. a j$5.41 
980 Dividends .... 1.25 1.50 2.00 2.50 2.00 2.25 2.00 1.10 1.50 2.60 2.3 
560 My Vinco Corp. ......eceeeeeeeees png sedtushes ates ee tees 8% 7% 6% 5 6% 7% a 5% 
¢ sevseneees sae wees nce A 41 334 3 4% 3 1% : 
a (After 1940 recapt- Earnings ..... iss $0.32 $0.98 “$2.08 $0.97 $0.53 $1.43 $077 ~~ D$0.87 $0.62 ~—$0.51 
. . Za’ De : Secsstatasbvsce Dividends .... None None 0.10 0.75 0.75 0.55 0.20 0. 15 None None None 
4 Virginia Coal & Iron....... CI adccdccs cas roe ex ia err 51 56% 65 72 61% 59 
 iibawike wee ae ll oxi ae 41 50 56 58 55 52 
Earnings ..... $2.92 $3.95 $4.11 $5.74 $5.18 $5.50 $5.48 $4.83 $4.11 $3.79 $4.19 
98:5 Dividends .... 3.00 4.00 4.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 
. WJR, The Goodwill Station. High ae 
53.055 JB (Afer 2:foret splits bow ooo 9 20 26 21 Mae 3 HM Ct894 11 6M 
Seatins ives $0.64 $0.94 $1.06 0.85 $0.76 $0.82 $0.79 0.8 1.21 
ge ee ON Dividends .... 0.46 0.64 0.75 ORT 0.66 0.69 03394 073% 105 40 +133 
Ww 
oo Warner Company............ EY otis 4 2 2u4 3 3 43, 10 19% 22% 21% 19% 
h BEE in ccavenas Ye 1% 1% 1 2% 2% 3% 7, 14% 15% 15% 
036 Earnings ..... D$3.33 D$0.56 $3.33 $5.62 $3.95 $2.77 $1.45 $1.20 $2.93 $3.33 $4.79 
350 Dividends .... Initial payment July 15 0.30 0.75 1.30 
Warner & Swasey............ ME cine deeds Ehaes Seated 24% 245% 20% 13% 11% 21% 25% 13% 13% 
asian BMF ccextodess mika iit 21% 15% 9% 7 74 10 11% 85% 83% 
12 pe 3-for-1 split Earnings ..... $1.07 $2.51 $4.20 $4.81 $2.43 $2.10 $0.62 $1.47 $0.64 $0.46 $0.71 
57 ugust, 1940) ............ Dividends .... 0.33 1.33 1.93 2.00 1.60 1.15 0.50 1.00 0.50 0.25 0.25 
Wa B : 
SE Gen Pence ch eG nee iar Blaeeeeie Se ac SM: icy: aig: ae: eee 
‘ (After 1942 recapitaliza- Earnings ...... es kare we Se oe eh oe ee 
tie. "gesdensdnnsinnieniecs’s Dividends .... Pats etia ees Fee 0.50 1.25 1.00 0.75 0.75 1.00 
Warren (S. D.) Company... High Ppa ree 26 29%4 31 31 25 21 38 52 66 +18 #20 
LOPES ee 2 25 20 15 16 203 3 p V4 
949 Os <a Earnings ..... $0.40 $1.15 $0.99 $1.92 $0.88 $1.26 PE $1.14 $3.62 $308 $3.71 
Bes a We GHD Sndnesscde Dividends same 0.44 0.62% 0.75 0.81 0.56 0.50 0.56 0.56 0.75 1.00 1.20 
Change ashburn Wire........... epee 18 17 17 23% 22 1634 19 244 30% 34% 16 
: a (ear iba seal MND. ckvswosse 13 14 14 18 15 15 15% 18% 26 30 13% 
+ % t Earnings ..... eee a ioe ss at ee Een $0.88 $1.02 $1.22 $2.41 $2.76 
wfeR 8 Yebruary, 1948) ..........Dividends .... None $0.25 $0.75 $1.25 $0.62%4 = $0.624 0.75 0.75 1.00 1.00 1.00 
t 
+ % . ae oundry High ......... a bi nets wina'a 31 31 31% 28 31 30 32% 36 
_ ¥, fm © Machine.....9°...... 0 0ee LOW csccceees pee a? eae: 28 28 28 22 24% 27 30 32 
y, Earnings ..... $0.33 $1.64 $4.03 $6.53 $6.73 $3.02 $2.01 $0.84 $3.36 $6.60 $6.61 
Ty, 7 Dividends .... 0.80 1.10 2.30 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.00 1.50 2.00 2.50 3.00 
42 ekh Grape Juice........... OOS iawkss 19 18 22% 18% 16% 18% 23% 26% 22% 25% 30 
11% BMP ce civias ay 12 _ 1536 14% 15% 17 19% 14% 13 19% 
i Faroings ieews err i$2.68 i$1.32 i$2.11 i$2. 1% i$2.58 i$2.36 i$0.68 i$1.52 i$2.64 i$3.88 
+ tvidends .... 0.75 1.30 1.30 1.15 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.50 None None None 
‘A ae 
+ % Nete e: Price range is high and low bid. g—12 h 
) g months to June 30. i—12 months to August 31. j—12 months to September 30. t—9 months t 
4 Eat nber 31. v—9 months to September 30. *Fiscal year changed. §Delisted Cleveland Stock Exchange January, 1941. {Delisted Cleveland Stock 


Xehinge June, 1943. # Delisted Boston Stock Exchange January, 1948, D—Deficit. 
C J. O'BRIEN, INC. 
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The bronze “Oscar of Industry” trophy 
will be presented to the corporations 
achieving “Best of Industry” awards for 
their leadership in 1948 annual reports in 
the following industries: 


Abrasives 
Aircraft Mfg. 
* Airlines 
Aluminum Praducts 
Auto Equipment 
Auto Supply and 
Hardware Stores 
Automobile 
Baking 
*Banking 
Brewing 
Broadcasting 
Building Equipment 
Building Materials 
Bus and Truck Lines 
Carbonated Beverage 
Cement 
Chemical 
Clothing Chains 
Clothing Mfg. 
Coal and Coke 
Communications 
Confections 
Containers—Fibre 
Copper Products 
Dairy Products 
Department Stores 
Distilled Spirits 
Drug Products 
Drug Store Chains 
Electrical Equipment 
Electronics—Radio 


Farm Equipment 
Financial Organizations 
Financing Companies 
Food Containers 
Foods (Packaged) 
Gas—Mfd. 
Glass 
Graphic Arts 
Grocery Stores 
Hat Mfg. 
Hotels 
Household Appliance 
Household Equipment 
Household Furnishing 
Household Services 
Insurance 

(Except Life) 
Investment Funds 
Life Insurance 
Machine Tool 
Machinery 
Materials Handling 
Meat Packing 
Metal Products 
Milling 
Mining 
Motion Pictures 
Natural Gas 
Office Equipment 
Paint and Coatings 
Paper Products 
Petroleum 


CHAIRMAN 
Dr. Lewis H. Haney 
Professor of Economics N. Y. University 


Elmer C. Walzer 
Financial Editor 


United Press Associations 


Photo Equipment 
Plastics 

Plywood 

Printing Equipment 
Publishing 

Pulp and Paper 
Rail Equipment 
*Railroads 

Rayon 

Restaurants 
Rubber and Tire 
Rugs and Carpets 
Shipbuilding 
Shipping (Ocean) 
Shoe and Leather 
Sports Equipment 
Steel 

Storage Battery 
Stove and Heater 
Sugar 
Textile 
Tobacco 
Traction 
Tractor and Truck 
*Utilities 

Variety Merchandise 
Vintners 

Watches and Clocks 
Miscellaneous 


. 


Sat 


Dr. Glenn Griswold 
Editor and Publisher 
Public Relations News 


Dr.B. Bernard Greidinger 
Professor of Accounting 
New York University 


Paul Carlyle 
Executive Vice-President 
Van Diver & Carlyle, Inc. 


Winners of the Bronze 
“Oscar of Industry” Trophies 
for the Best 1948 


ANNUAL REPORTS 


COVER DESIGNS ADVERTISEMENTS 
MOTION PICTURES TELEVISION 
CANADIAN LATIN AMERICAN 


Will Be Reported in Full 
in the NOVEMBER 2; 1949, Issue of 


FINANCIAL WORLD’S FIFTH 


Sy 


Annual Report Awards Banquet 





*Judged in more than one geographical or characteristic classification. 


a siti | Will Be Held in the Grand Ballroom 


Hotel Statler, New York 
Monday, October 31, 1949, 7 P.M. 


For Information on the Awards Number or Banquet Write: 
Weston Smith, Executive Vice-President, Financial World 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
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